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DIFFICULTIES IN KOREA 


The United Nations is confronted by no easy 
task in its endeavour to reach an early settlement 
in Korea. At the outset of the preliminary talks 
at Panmunjom, the insistence of the Communists 
that neutral Powers, and Asians in particular, 
should be represented at the conference table was 
in strong opposition to the majority opinion at 
the United Nations proceedings that only belli- 
gerents should be present. 


This, however, did not actually apply in the 
case of India. It will be remembered that the 
British delegation desired to have India represented 
at the conference, but that they voted with the 
majority in favour of belligerents only, after the 
Indian delegation had withdrawn the name of their 
country. In this connection Mr. Arthur Dean, re- 
presentative at the preliminary talks held in Pan- 
munjom of the 16 Allied nations who helped 
in the defence of South Korea, commenting upon 
the Communist wish to have neutral Powers at 
the conference, pointed out that the North Korean 
and Chinese representatives were repudiating the 
stand taken by General Nam II during the truce 
negotiations, when he specifically limited the con- 
ference to belligerents. 


The United Nations as a body knows, none 
better, what is involved in discussions with the 
Communists. Mr. Dean put it succinctly when he 
remarked that admission of neutral nations would 
turn the conference into an “endless debating 
society; meantime our troops face each other across 
an uneasy armistice.” After all, it is the Korean 
people and the belligerents, not the neutrals, who 
would bear the brunt of the fighting were it to 
be renewed. 


As an example of the distortion of facts in- 
dulged in when it suits their purpose, the Com- 


munists stated that the UN General Assembly had 
voted to invite Russia to the conference, although 
not a member of either belligerent side. Mr. Dean 
corrected this, by replying that the United Nations 
had not invited Russia to the conference, but had 
said that the Communists were free to invite her 
if they wished, and he added: “Your forces were 
equipped with planes, tanks, guns and munitions 
from the Soviet Union... . Russia played a direct 
role in the Korean hostilities. For this reason we 
do not object to the USSR participation in the 
conference on your side, provided your side desires 
it.” He could not believe that the Communists 
were serious in calling Russia neutral. Others 
will agree with Mr. Dean. Reports issued of the 
dogfights between UN aircraft and MIGs manned 
by Russian pilots, are too definite to allow of the 
existence of any delusion as to the actual part 
played by Russian units in the fighting over Korea. 


Thus the preliminary talks bid fair to follow the 
“usual broken record of Communist harangue,” to 
quote Mr. Dean once more, made so familiar through 
debates at the United Nations, and similar to what 
was encountered when the arrangements for an 
armistice were being made during more than two 
years of the longest truce negotiations in history. 
By now the United Nations must know, that if the 
Communists do not obtain what they want they 
will resort to endless delays and obstructive tactics, 
in an effort to wear down the other side and to 
make capital for themselves out of a possibly awk- 
ward situation. 


Mr. Dean may be right in expressing optimism 
that the talks will proceed harmoniously and that 
a conference will be satisfactorily arranged at an 
early date. It is not surprising, however, that the 
South Korean observer at the preliminary talks, the 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, should remark 
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that as a result of the inclusion of “other matters” 
on the four-point agenda submitted by Mr. Dean 
the United Nations had “virtually invited” the Com- 
munists to prolong the talks by allowing them to 
bring up any subject they wished for discussion. 


As if the foregoing were not sufficient, a split 
appeared likely at one time in the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission over whether or not force 
should be used to compel prisoners, mainly North 
Koreans, to attend the explanations given by the 
Communists as to the advisability of their re- 
patriation. 

The stumbling block in this case was the un- 
palatable fact that thousands of these prisoners 
do not wish to be repatriated, and moreover had no 
desire to listen to any “explanations”. However, 


THE PEKING GOVERNMENT 


Sentence of extinction by degree was passed on private 
enterprise in China by the spokesmen of the People’s 
Government when the leading private industrialists and 
merchants gathered in National Congress of their Federa- 
tion in Peking on October 23. “The policy of the State 
toward private industry and commerce,” said Li Wei-han 
(Vice-Chairman of the Committee of Financial and Econo- 
mic Affairs) in an address to the Congress on October 27, 
“is to put it to good use, to keep it within proper bounds 
and to transform it, first in the direction of State capitalism 
and then to Socialism.” The 640 delegates came from 
all parts of the country. They represented the most con- 
structive forces the country had produced in the preceding 
half-century, for they created industry and built factories 
while warlords and politicians created wars and _ chaos. 
There must have been very mixed feelings indeed as they 
heard the spokesmen of the Communist Party tell them 
exactly where they got off and what their fate is to be. 

But whatever their feelings, they know that the next 
thing they will have to do is to take in the State as senior 
partner in joint operation of their enterprises. It was 
made clear, too, that the senior partner will “lead’’ them 
and that they will tag along at the end of the string, though 
some of them have been running their enterprises with 
success for more years than the whole of the C.E.C. of 
the Party have devoted to actual productive work outside 
the study of Marxism and the practice of Communist 
politics. The decision to draw private enterprise into the 
orbit of the State, it was emphasised, was a marked favour 
on the part of the authorities. Half a life, like half a 
loaf, is better than none. But it would have been less 
unpalatable if the State and its bureaucrats and cadres 
had shown just a little less inefficiency in running the 
large part of industry and commerce they have taken 
over. 

The more general directions to the entrepreneurs were 
transmitted by the Chairman (Chen Shu-tung) in a lengthy 
statement which covered a wide field and carried a charac- 
teristically long-winded Communist title: “Struggle for 
Pursuing the General Line of the State and for Correct 
Manifestation of the Positive Role of Private Industry 
and Commerce.” There is little talk now of liquidating 
private enterprises and the bourgeoisie who own and 
manage them, except in terms of an undated future. The 
State-owned industries and especially the State commercial 
enterprises and even the co-operatives have made such a 
mess of things, owing to sheer inexperience as well as 
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General Thimayya succeeded in persuading the re- 
calcitrant prisoners that it was in their interest 
at least to hear the explanations and that they 
would be left free to make their own choice after- 
wards, which enabled this difficulty to be ironed 
out. 


Nevertheless the fact remains that once more 
the divergence between world communism and the 
ideals for which the free nations stand has been 
emphasised. Coercion on the one hand; freedom 
of thought on the other. The plain man may be 
excused for wondering whether two such incom- 
patible points of view can march together. Pro- 
bably it depends upon how much the Communists 
wish for peace, whether the conference takes place 
at an early date. 


AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


red-tape and other bureaucratic evils, that but for the new 
lease of life given to established private enterprises, with 
their skilled management and personnel, the whole econo- 
mic situation would have been in a state of chaos. 


Nevertheless the long-term aim is rigidly adhered to, 
and in the meantime private enterprise has to obey orders. 
These were communicated by Chen Shu-tung under five 
main headings. (1) Under the leadership of the State 
they must bring their role into full play, observe the rules, 
accept the control exercised by the worker masses, energeti- 
cally improve operations and management and strive to 
embark on the path of State capitalism. (2) They must 
respond to the Government call for a production increase 
and economy drive. (3) They must subordinate them- 
selves to market control, fight speculation and illegal trans- 
actions, and develop exchange of supplies under the leader- 
ship of State commerce and make a good job of purchases 
and sales on behalf of the State. (4) They must 
guarantee tax collections by assisting the Government in 
preventing and fighting tax omission and evasion. (5) 
They must intensify their studies and “education” on 
patriotism, combine studies with production and operation, 
and cause their action to meet the demand of the Common 


Programme. 


Chen Shu-tung appealed to the leading members of 
the industrial and commercial circles to play a leading role 
in pursuing the general line laid down by the State 
during the period of transition. Finally, he asked them to 
rally around Chairman Mao and the Communist Party of 
China in their struggle for the gradual Socialist remoulding 
of private industry and commerce and for the proper mani- 
festation of the positive role of private industrialists and 
merchants. He and other high officials from the Govern- 
ment, such as Vice-Premier Tung Pi-wu, Vice-Chairmen Li 
Chi-shen, and the Chairman of the Trade Unions Lai Jo- 
yu, emphasised that they must make still greater contri- 
butions to national economy, especially in supplying the 
State with products, accumulating capital for the State, 
training cadres and aiding the Government in the exchange 
of goods between town and country. At the same time, 
they were warned to eliminate the “five poisons” which 
led to the socalled five-anti movement; and to abandon the 
idea of seeking profit, 


The Congress was a representative one, and comprised 
some 640 delegates, representing all the various economic 
grades of the present system. Some delegates represented 
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State-cperated enterprises of Socialist composition, some 
co-operatives of semi-Socialist nature; some represented 
public and private jointly-operated enterprises. Others 
represented the handicraft industry, stall merchants and 
agents of capitalists. Some of the delegates were specially 
invited representatives closely connected with industrial and 
commercial circles. The overwhelming majority were re- 
presentatives of private industry and commerce, including 
State capitalist enterprises of various forms besides public- 
private jointly-operated enterprises. 

The keynote of the congress was the preparation for 
State capitalism, which presumably implies that the in- 
dustrialists and merchants must quietly and industriously 
prepare their own shrouds for ultimate burial in a coffin 
described as State Socialism. The array of Communist 
notables, mostly representing the activist bodies, was a 
formidable one, though they sat as guests. Moreover, 
Cabinet Ministers and members of the hierarchy deliberate- 
ly kept away, no doubt to help preserve the fiction that 
the Federation was acting as an autonomous body, not as 
2 mere slave of the Communist State. This was all very 
fitting, since it was virtually the inaugural meeting of the 
Federation, into which all previous commercial and _ in- 
dustrial bodies had been absorbed. It was the first time 
such a representative gathering of entrepreneurs had been 
held, for the members came from all parts of the country 
and even from overseas. 


Chen Shu-tung said nothing about profit, of course, 
but he claimed that the annual turnovers had been annually 
increasing, though unevenly and at different times and in 
different areas. Indeed the booms and busts of China 
in the past three years under the influence of the Party 
zealots have exceeded all but the very worst phases of 
Capitalist economy in the West. He emphasised the part 
they were taking in the national economy, and assured his 
hearers that enterprises which were beneficial to the State 
and the people’s livelihood will continue to be needed 
by the people “for a considerably long period to come.” 
Thus the operation of such enterprises is “a task of im- 
portance, and the lot of an industrialist or merchant a 
glorious one.” In the same patronising strain, he acknow- 
ledged that after the fierce five-anti campaign which ter- 
rorised the merchants they had been fairly good boys, but 
even so progress in the Marxist path had not been sufficient. 
Some were still passive—‘You’ve wrecked my business; 
take it, I’ve had it’: that is what he really means by that 
simple term—and others had reverted to “depraved prac- 
tices.’ There had even been a re-emergence of the “five 
poisons.” That, he added menacingly, is a matter which 
“calls for our vigilance.” 


Every important spokesman who refers to the impera- 
tive need for heavy industry has to answer the question 
“Why must industrialization be Socialist?” It was the 
same in this case. Chen Shu-tung did not do it idly. He 
knew perfectly well that it is a question every private 
entrepreneur necessarily asks—and keeps asking. Why 
must he die when he is doing so much, and so well? Of 
course the gospel according to Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao- 
chi were quoted textually, and then Chen Shu-tung argued 
that there are only two courses of industrialization: the 
capitalism of the West and of Japan, “a course which only 
leads to capitalist monopolies, economic crises, unemploy- 
ment, hunger, war and death.” The other course, that 
pursued by the Soviet Union and Socialist countries, “‘leads 
to the continuous rising of economic prosperity, the con- 
tinuous elevation of the people’s material and cultural 
living standards.” Accordingly the course must be that 
of Socialist industrialization. 

No discussion was invited, expected, ordered on that 
basic issue, for controversy of that sort is taboo. Yet the 
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entrepreneurs could have made a marvellous case for their 
survival had they dared, with chapter and verse from the 
mess created by State economy already. 


The bourgeoisie were told that they were to die slowly, 
by the “continuous increase in the proportionate importance 
of the Socialist sector.’”’ Within a definite period of time, 
the development of private capital in light industrial enter- 
prises must not be interpreted to mean that private capital 
may rule supreme in light industry. Only by accepting 
the leadership of State-owned economy could private in- 
dustry and commerce overcome the blind nature of their 
operations and be gradually placed on the track of State 
planning. And only by accepting the supervision of the — 
masses of workers may private industry and commerce 
manifest their productivity. The Trade Unions have been 
brought under discipline and were obeying orders and “such 
selfless spirit must greatly move us and call for emulation 
by industrialists and merchants.”’ 


Apparently the second stage from purely private enter- 
prises is joint private-public, the first being to accept State 
orders and make nothing not so ordered. The joint enter- 
prises are held to constitute “a high form of State capi- 
talism.”’ They do very well, said Chen Shu-tung, and 
actually make profits or at least avoid losses. The State, 
you see, is “in the position to control the major supplies 
to meet the demands of the markets,” as well as to carry 
out the “reform” of private enterprises which do not quite 
toe the line. And so they may be led on the path of State 
planning and proceed imperceptibly toward Socialism—and 
extinction as private enterprise. State capitalism, added 
‘Chen Shu-tung “is the co-operation of Socialist State-owned 
economy with private capitalist economy.” But one leads 
(the State) and the other is led, he added—like a lamb 
to the slaughter no doubt! 


Chen Shu-tung incidentally admitted that there had 
been and still is a revolt against this smooth and arrogant 
sentence. Some industrialists and merchants, he said, did 
not understand the fundamental principles but had put em- 
phasis on the voluntary principle and other pretexts to 
resist orders from the State for processing jobs and finished 
products. Such acts of resistance must be resisted! Such 
orders are not to be regarded as simple buying-selling rela- 
tionships but State-private relationships—of course with the 
State on top! Increase of production and the economy 
movement must be wholly at the direction of the State. 
Otherwise there would be “blind development and confusion, 
the State’s resources will be wasted, and losses created for 
the people.”’ 

Industrialists were warned not to increase hours or 
reduce wages and amenities for the workers. They must 
abide by measures for the control of markets and oppose 
speculation and arbitrage operations. In this’ respect 
various illegal operations were admitted including even 
dealings in futures. The strengthening of the control of 
markets of the major commodities by the State is “proper 
and necessary,” for only thus could the supply of materials 
and the stability of prices be guaranteed. 


Tax payments must also be prompt and without evasion 
or illegal practices. The taxes to be paid by private in- 
dustrialists and merchants for 1953 constitute 22.36 per 
cent. of the total income of the State budget. “This is a 
comparatively large share,” he admitted—for after all the 
State now claims to have about 70% of the total industry 
and trade of the country, and as the farmers pay a high 
proportion of the taxation, it will be seen that State enter- 
prises get off very lightly indeed. Naturally some indus- 
trialists dislike this and show their displeasure by evading 
taxes. Some even resist inspection of their books. “These 
illegal aets,’”” said the Communist potentate, “eannot be 
tolerated——by industrialists and merchants.’’ 
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Having put them in his place, Chen Shu-tung called 
on all to reform and purge themselves and to realise the 
great future of the State as it gradually proceeds towards 
Socialism. At the same time he summoned the provincial, 
municipal and hsien levels of the federation to strengthen 
and consolidate themselves, so as to implement the directive 
from above. Provincial federations have been set up only 
in nine provinces, and preparatory committees in 19. It 
is their job next to strengthen their leadership in and to 
promote municipal and county federations. The feudalist 
characteristics of the old trade guilds must be eliminated 
so that they may better fulfil their roles. Experience shows 
that reorganization of the guilds in the sense directed pro- 
duced definite improvements in many directions. 
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Division of labour and leadership relationships among 
the different organizations must also be clarified, and the 
ideological education of work cadres be improved, for many 
have not yet acquired a clear understanding of the im- 
portance of the work of the federations. Some even look 
upon them as old-type chambers of commerce, instead of 
an instrument for the application of the policies and de- 
crees of the People’s Government! 

Finally, Chen Shu-tung said that the reform of private 
industry and commerce is one of the three important links 
in the Socialist reform of the country, and he issued a 
warning that the lead belongs to those “backbone elements’’ 
in the federation who have been “ideologically reformed, 
are filled with patriotic zeal and are far-sighted.” 


THE U.S. AND MALAYA 


The industrial face of Malaya has for some time past 
. been changing and the point “has now been reached, ac- 
cented by the visit of Mr. Richard Nixon, Vice-President 
of the United States, as to what road Malaya must tread 
in the future. The communist terror, which has caused so 
must disruption and loss of life during the past few years 
has not yet apparently been entirely broken up, although 
General Templer appears to be well on the road to achieve 
this. Sporadic uprisings are still occurring, but the time 
is approaching when the future of the country should be 
seriously considered. 


The presence of Mr. Nixon in Malaya, was an op- 
portune moment for rubber growers to stress the extreme 
need for the support of the American market if settled 
conditions are to be obtained and maintained. The avowed 
policy of the United States Government to combat com- 
munism in every direction is now to be tested in Malaya, 
where its former demands for rubber and tin created, as 
might be expected, a sense of security in regard to the 
future. Mr. Nixon was plied with questions coupled with 
an openly expressed desire to obtain assurance that the 
United States, as Malaya’s best customer, would take the 
lead in stabilising the prices of both rubber and tin. To 
offset the surplus, the suggestion has been put forward that 
production should be restricted; but in this connection it 
should be kept in mind that a large proportion of natural 
rubber is in small-holdings where curtailment might have 
serious results, 


The answer to the problem is not yet forthcoming. Mr. 
Nixon did indeed promise that all factors will be considered 
by his Government in any long range decision made con- 
cerning the two basic commodities of Malaya, tin and rubber. 
Nevertheless, he added a warning that high rubber prices 
would not, on their own, be sufficient to solve Malaya’s 
probiem, 


It is perhaps not inopportune to take Ceylon’s action 
in regard to rubber as an illustration of how hard it can 
sometimes be to comply with the embargo imposed by the 
United Nations. Ceylon because of her dire need to sell 
her rubber, refused to cooperate in regard to the ban on 
exports of rubber to China and this refusal has helped to 
tide over the disastrous period the country was facing. 
Even today budgetary difficulties are not completely solved, 
but without rubber sales the government’s position would 
indeed have been disastrous. The discontent that would 
have ensued would have definitely created greater sympathy 
among the people for communistic methods. None can 
deny that the situation is difficult. On the one hand free 
exports to China must inevitably strengthen the Chinese 
Government. On the other embargoes, if strictly carried 
out, can well force a country into economic difficulties. 


It is now clear that in Malaya unless relief or in other 
words a stable market is soon made available, serious and 
drastic retrenchment must take place, which would not augur 
well for the future prosperity of the country as a whole. 
Mr. Nixon was apparently made aware of this fact and 
expressed his sympathy with his questioners. He also added 
that the US Government was definitely considering the 
handing over of synthetic rubber plants to private hands. 
There has been some confusion in the minds of many people 
as to the extent to which this can be done. There are 
many difficulties in the way of transfer and furthermore 
the US Government is not likely to overlook the fact that 
deliveries of rubber across the Pacific, should any future 
trouble embroil that part of the world, may again be en- 
dangered and synthetic rubber would once more resume 
the importance it gained as a result of the last war. That 
Mr. Nixon understands the needs of the Malayan people, 
was made clear when he stated that labour leaders in the 
USA had told him that further reductions in the prices of 
tin and rubber would have a catastrophic effect on workers 
in the Far East generally. On this point the hopes of the 
Malayan producer must rest for the present. 


The situation is indeed complex. The United States 
must at all costs support her synthetic rubber mills which 
did such yeoman service during the war. At the same 
time she is the heaviest buyer of Malayan rubber and 
should be able to assure her supplier that price needs will 
be met. Much depends upon the way in which the tin and 
rubber situation is met in Malaya as to whether peace 
and contentment in the country can be guaranteed. 
General Templer stressed the seriousness of the situation 
in the course of his talks with Mr. Nixon. He pointed out 
“some way has to be found, if we are going to keep on 
fighting communism” and then added that funds for the 
battle had been severely cut through the fall in the price 
of rubber, a fall which continues. The General emphasised 
that efforts were being made to develop other types of 
production in Malaya such as rice growing, and hundreds 
of thousands of acres were being devoted to this purpose, 
but that this is in a preliminary state at the present time. 
This effort to add to Malaya’s two chief commodities cer- 
tainly requires time for development and it is sincerely to 


be hoped that Mr. Nixon will put this well forward in his 


statements at Wiashington. 


Friendly aid from the US would minimise danger to 
the Malayan people during the preliminary stage of deve- 
loping new industries. In the meantime, the essential point 
is to maintain stable price conditions and America’s avowed 
policy to support all efforts to build up stability can well 


be exercised in this instance, by at least rendering assistance 
‘in the necessarily slow period of further development, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HONGKONG BUSINESS RECESSION 


The business recession has now lasted here for many 
months and the end of it is not yet in sight. In most 
countries similar conditions exist though the severity of 
the recession differs with Hongkong being, thanks to ample 
reserves, more fortunately placed. The local business man 
is less concerned with the present unfavourable situation 
but with prospects he faces in this changing world. 

Today, we all know, the purchasing power is very 
much lower than a few years ago and many enterprises 
are just able to break even. Losses in business have become 
quite common. The over-developed entertainment industry, 
being a good barometer of the citizens’ spending potential, 
is finding itself in difficulties. People generally are in- 
clined, even if they are not pressed to do so, to reduce 
their expenditure and to get used to more austere modes 
of living. It may still become fashionable in this once 
so ostentatiously opulent city to practice the virtue of 
frugality. 

Much of the recession has been blamed on the UN em- 
bargoes on strategic goods; but actually the change in 
the economic pattern of “New China’s” life is making 
itself felt. Whether Peking will reconsider its foreign 
trade policy, even if a political rapprochment with the 
West should come to pass, is problematical. If China’s 
ports are being opened to world trade and if the port 
development in the Pearl River proceeds, the role of 
Hongkong as the entrepot for South China should be limited. 
Mcre significant however is the practice of state trading 
which Peking has adopted and is now perfecting on the 
Soviet model. The tendency is to cut out the broker if 


not the individual trading firm; that does not bode well . 


for Hongkong so far as its trade with China is concerned. 
There should be some revival of Hongkong’s trade with 
China once the Korean war has been completely settled 
and the UN embargoes revoked but very great hopes in 
this respect are better deferred, 

It will be necessary to adjust one’s thinking and plan- 
ning to a new way of doing business; if in the past Hong- 
kong’s raison d’etre was its China entrepot, and if in the 
postwar years light industry has been promoted to give a 
livelihood to part of the increased population, the future 
can only lie in the growingly intense cooperation with the 
Commonwealth, both as a general Far Eastern entrepot 
and as a manufacturing centre for certain types of com- 
modities. Whether we like it or not, the commercial de- 
pendence of this place on China is bound to decline and 
with it the character of Hongkong will further change. 
This change has been slow in the making but since 1949 
it has become more perceptible. This development is not 
one which Hongkong has desired, on the contrary it is 
being everywhere deplored, but it must be considered as 
inevitable in the course of evolution in the Far East. A 
period of adjustment to new opportunities of Hongkong is 
required; there is every reason to maintain confidence in 
the future of Hongkong and its prosperity if new raisons 
d’etre are being developed. It may well be that during 
a period of readjustment some sections of the population 
may experience hardships and that many will be com- 
pelled to return to their native districts. But individual 
hardships, though very painful for the community at large, 
should not induce us to feel dejected or be allowed to give 
rise to defcatist sentiments. 


* * * 
MACAO PROSPECTS 


The depression in Macao has now lasted for a long 
time and the outlook for an improvement of the present 


situation is discouraging. The authorities and the impor- 
tant three Chinese business leaders have tried, for their 
own and the community’s sake, to find ways and means to 
raise revenue and find new earning possibilities but all to 
no avail. The little place depends almost entirely for its 
prosperity on trade with the Chinese hinterland but this 
trade has been curtailed and what little commodity exchange 
still passes through the Portuguese river port does not 
benefit the many little trading firms but only transport 


interests (godowns, river shipping’ and junks, etc.) as 
Chinese state-owned corporations and their agents are 
engaged in exports from and imports into China. A revival 


of trade with China, much hoped for after the truce in 
Korea, is unlikely and it must be even assumed that a 
further reduction in the volume of goods between Macao 
and Kwangtung will take place. The Chinese authorities 
are satisfied with the way the handling of cargo is being 
attended to at the emergency port of Lapsapmei and the 
transhipment from there to Canton and elsewhere in Kwang- 
tung. 


The question how necessary Macao will prove to China 
even if there was no UN strategic goods embargo, and even 
if the regime in Peking would politically show more ac- 
commodation to the West appears very problematical in 
view of the changed conditions in China such as state trade 
monopoly, improved transport, ample facilities for river anc 
ecastal shipping. Judging Macao’s future one must exclude 
any factor which is based on China trade improvement. 
Manufacturing, of a primitive sort, may keep some of the 
citizens above water but the matches, firecrackers, salt fish 
which are exported from Macao will not’ greatly contribute 
to the welfare of the community at large. The population 
has declined for some time now but still is around 180,000. 
Obviously, if there cannot be found any new ways to earn 
a living, more Chinese will have to return to Chungshan 
and other native districts. Development of Macao’s two 
little islands of Taipa and Coloane, apart from the fact 
that there is no money for investing in such doubtful pro- 
jects, appears to be possible only so far as agriculture is 
concerned. 


Much hope has been pinned on the development of the 
tourist business. A certain amount of this business may 
be retained in future which however will be barely enough 
to keep the one European-type hotel going; other hotels are 
between insolvency and bankruptcy. The attractions of the 
past—some 30 to 40 years ago—with gambling, opium 
and a Cantonese-version of Yoshiwara—have sunk into 
oblivion and serve to reminisce only. What gambling is still 
carried on is of a cheap and sordid type which is losing 
favour even with the old addicts and the few Hongkon.r 
week-end travellers who itch for a thrill—and find none. 


It is no wonder that many Portuguese, from Europe 
as well as those of local origin and of mixed parentage, 
feel restless and desire to move to other places. Some 
Portuguese, mainly of old Shanghai residence, have gone to 
Brazil (the No. 1 destination of Portuguese emigrants), to 
Mocambique, Timor and a few also have found new homes 
in Portugal itself and in Angola. The Portuguese and 
Macanese (Eurasian) youth look however mainly to Hong: 
kong for a place to make a living and set up a home. In 
view of the business recession here the further absorp- 
tion of young people from Macao is extremely difficult. 
Many Chinese in Macao have tried, not always with succéss, 
to get out particularly during the last twelve months. 
There is every month a human export surplus in Macao 
but it remains small as Chinese immigration is almost uni- 
versally discouraged. Hongkong has accommodated a fair 
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number of Macao Chinese but usually these people, unless 
they were relatives of local residents or possessed larger 
funds for starting of business here, had to keep on moving. 
A few rich Chinese—and there are only five o: six such 
families in Macao—have transferred capital to Mocambique 
and Timor-where they have invested in coffee, cotton and 
other plantations and also some other enterprises. 


Politically, Macao appears safe. Peking has no ambi- 
tion to incorporate the tiny Portuguese colony. A serious 
suggestion has been advanced in Macao, originating from 
Portuguese and Chinese business men, to approach Peking 
with the request to buy the whole place, with all its assets 
-in brick and granite; but nobody doubts that for prestige 
reasons the Portuguese government will ever consider such 
a suggestion—which may even be called traitorous. The 
Chinese in Macao, as fatalist as their ancestors, seem to 
have no idea what to do; they are remarkably less cheerful 
than their clansmen elsewhere which should surprise no-one. 
The majority seem to believe that the Kuomintang, if being 
carried back into China, would bring some measure of 
prosperity to Macao and therefore one has seen at the 
recent national holiday celebration (10th October), which 
is actually a Nationalist Party holiday, the KMT flag flying 
from very many buildings. The communists do not care; 
they have noted, with anger perhaps, the few red flags 
flying in Macao on the ist October—the current national 
holiday of China of the Mao Tse-tung era—and the dis- 
illusionment of the youth with Peking. 


FUTURE OF HONGKONG AIRPORT 


A few years ago there was much talk about modernis- 
ing Kaitak, the airfield of Hongkong, or to build a new 
airfield in the New Territories. Nothing has materialised 
in all these years. Most airlines with offices in Hongkong 
are dissatisfied with the delay in the plans or rather in the 
execution of one of the many plans which have become 
known. The public, after some short-lived interest in the 
future of aviation in the Colony, has in its usual apathetic 
way apparently forgotten about it, leaving it, as so many 
things else, to our paternal Government. The authorities 
are obviously embarrassed about the whole matter; they as 
well as our business men are anxious to see Hongkong 
restored to a leading place in Far Eastern aviation. The 
lack of expediency is blamed on London. 


No longer can one compare Hongkong with other Far 
Eastern airports such as Bangkok, Manila, Singapore, not 
to mention Tokyo. The tourists arriving here from any 
part of the world are perhaps impressed with the beauty 
of the surrounding hills, which add thrills to the adven- 
turous globe-trotter’s life, but they cannot help but con- 
descendingly smile when seeing the airport ‘facilities’ such 
as the so-called terminal building and the many little mili- 
tary huts in which business of the civil airport is being 
conducted. Most executives of foreign airlines when visit- 
ing here have unflattering things to say but they do not 
want to hurt our feelings so they request usually not to 
be quoted. Fortunately, the president of Northwest Air- 
lines, Mr. Harold R. Harris, who recently inspected the 
local aviation facilities made a written statement which 
should arouse the citizens of Hongkong. In this statement 
Mr. Harris is very blunt. He writes: 


The world over, Kai Tak has no rival for sheer in- 
adequacy as an airport professing to serve a major trade 
centre. It is incapable of accommodating today’s aircraft, 
let alone tomorrow’s. Trade centres will not remain trade 
centres unless they maintain themselves on the main line of 
world air communications. Modernising Kai Tak will cost 
money. But how much is Hongkong’s future worth to 
Hongkong? Hongkong will become a stagnant backwater 
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of world commerce unless Kai Tak airport is radically im- 
proved. 


After all, we have praised ourselves so many times 
and so lavishly that we almost came to believe that every- 
thing in Hongkong was of the best. Our airport is one 
case in point where we are found lacking. We are in many 
other respects also far from being perfect; but first things 
first—Kaitak. 


NOTES FROM JAPAN 


TIGHTER LOAN POLICY. Governor Ichimada of the 
Bank of Japan urged the need of a tough loan policy. He 
pointed out that prices in Japan are high, and still keep 
firm, when world business recession is to be expected in 
the future. The danger of inflation is not so great as is 
generally feared, and it can be removed if appropriate 
steps are taken. The Governor thinks Japan’s balance of 
international accounts in fiscal 1953 will be against her to 
some extent, even if the income from the special procure- 
ment orders by the UN forces in Japan is taken into 
consideration. Under the circumstances, he stressed, it is 
necessary to promote exports by lowering the relatively 
high prices at home. Over-all measures are needed for this 
purpose, including maintenance of a balanced budget. In 
the field of money and banking, efforts should be made not 
to help any more price rises. He added the recent revision 
in the Bank’s higher rate application regulation, making it 
more rigid than heretofore, was aimed at eliminating in- 
flationary factors by inducing financial institutions to absorb 
from the market Government funds as soon as they are 
disbursed. 


FISCAL 1953 SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET. The 
Government is now forced to decide whether to slash its 
spendings or increase taxes to meet some Y30,000 million 
deficit in drawing up the fiscal 1953 supplementary . budget 
presently estimated at Y80,000 million to Y120,000 million. 
The budget is to provide mainly for (1) rehabilitation of 
flood-damaged districts, (2) improvement of wages and 
salaries of Government and public workers, (3) bonus to 
farmers completing quota rice delivery, (4) transfer of 
funds to the Special Account for Agricultural Mutual Aid 
Re-insurance, (5) return of over-paid taxes and (6) relief 
of possible future damages to crops from frost and snow. 
Revenues to meet these requirements are estimated to be 
around Y50,000 million at best. Informed circles believe 
the Government will have to take the course of increasing 
taxes, if it fails to carry out a drastic cut of its expenditures 
already approved, because the only other alternative would 
entail inflationary measures. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE TRADE. The Anglo-Japanese 
trade talks opened in Tokyo late in October to discuss (1) 
renewal of the existing Anglo-Japanese over-all payments 
agreement, (2) promotion of Japan’s exports to the sterling 
area, and (3) Britain’s responsibility for the dwindling ster- 
ling holdings on the part of Japan. Government sources 
expressed belief that both Japan and Britain will agree to 
renew the present payments agreement as it is, except that 
Japan will demand to become a member country to enjoy 
the “administrative transfer’ clause as provided for in the 
agreement. The previous Anglo-Japanese talks in April last 
agreed to permit Japan’s exports to the sterling area up 
to £168 million during the January-December period this 
year, enabling Japan to hold £52 million sterling at the 
year-end. Actual exports amounted to £70,240,000 up to 
August or only £105 million annually, which is £63 million 
lower than the amount agreed to, because of import restric- 
tions still existing. If such situation is left unremedied, 
Japan will find difficulty even in preparing funds needed to 
open letters of credit. Japan will, therefore, ask Britain to. 
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ease import restrictions in Singapore, Hongkong and Aden, 
and in East and West Africa. Further, she will ask lower- 
ing of the present high tariff barriers in Australia, South 
Africa and other dominions. Presently, Japan’s _ sterling 
holdings are only about £24 million, the minimum neces- 
sary for exchange operations. The recently compiled 
foreign currency budget for the latter half of fiscal 1953 
indicated an excess import amounting to #£19,640,000. 
Japan has obtained from Britain £30 million under the 
swap arrangement, and its repayment is due in November. 
Under the circumstances, she will stress the need of ex- 
panding her exports to the sterling area. 


FIVE-YEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT PLAN. The 
Government on October 13 formally decided a five-year 
power development plan starting fiscal 1953 and ending 
1957. It calls for development of 5,100,900 kilowatts, in- 
cluding 3,700,000 kilowatts of hydro-electric and 1,400,000 
kilowatts of thermal power, to meet possible demand of 
53,400 million KWH electricity in fiscal 1957. In -the 
initial year of 1953, emphasis will be placed on earlier 
completion of the already started power development pro- 
jects. Power exploitation works will also be started at 46 
places throughout the country. The maximum power gen- 
erating capacity at the end of 1957 is expected to reach 
16,000,000 kilowatts, including 11,000,000 kilowatts of 
hydro-electric and 5,000,000 kilowatts of thermal power. 
The total cost for the plan is estimated at Y807,100 million, 
of which Y17,100 million is expected to be covered with 
foreign capital. 


“EAT WHEAT” CAMPAIGN. In order to check the 
rising blackmarket price cf rice, the Agriculture and Fores- 
try Ministry has decided to launch a vigorous “Eat Wheat’ 
campaign among the people who stick to a rice diet tradig 
tionally. The Ministry feared the recent blackmarket price 
of rice, if allowed to go up rapidly, would affect the family 
budget, at the same time would discourage delivery of quota 
rice by farmers because of the big difference in prices. 
The farmer’s quota rice is purchased by the Government at 
the official price, 

GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON POWER LOAN. 
The Government announced that a contract was signed on 
the 16th Octcber between the World Bank and Japanese Am- 
bassador and Japan Development Bank’s President on $40,- 
200,000 loan made by the former Bank. It said that this was 
the first loan that Japan has received since she was admitted 
to membership in that Bank, and that it will contribute to 
industrial development by enabling increased supply of 
power through erection of new’ thermo-electric plants. 
Then, it added that the terms and conditions of the loan 
simply followed the example of those made to other mem- 
bers, and that, on the occasion of the conclusion of the 
loan, the Government expresses its desire to make the 
ties with other member countries closer and to better in- 
ternational economic co-operation. 


MORE TOIL AND SWEAT IN CHINA 


Once more greater production and greater austerity 
are the watchwords in China, and the labour unions, like 
everybody else, are warned that all must give way to the 

eeds of the national construction plan. The All-China 
ederation of Trade Unions, in an “Emergency Notice’’ 
concerning the further development of the production- 
increase and austerity-emulation drive, to ensure the overall 
completion of the State production plan, complains 
that the achievements in the first half of the year 
are good but not good enough. There was unevenness, 
the quality was poor, cost of production is high, and there 
are too many accidents. The chief factors are the lack of 
serious efforts to rely upon and mobilise the broad working 
masses, failure to carry out planned management and to 
perfect the responsibility system. 
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Leadership cadres are still guilty of “blind compla- 
cency, conservatism, blind adventurism, unrealistic leader- 
ship in the emulation drives and formalism.’”’ Three of the 
four quarters have elapsed and many of the “stupendous 
tasks” have yet to be accomplished in the last quarter. 
Moreover, owing to natural calamities, in certain localities 
agricultural production will fall short of the target. This 
has increased the importance of the production-increase and 
austerity campaign. Trade unions at all levels, therefore, 
are urged to recognise the seriousness of the position. 
Constant efforts are needed to educate the workers, es- 
pecially the new ones, on ideology and on the consolidation 
of labour discipline, “‘so that all may the more feel them- 
selves to be the masters of the nation,’ and thus establish 
and consolidate a new labour attitude. A ceaseless struggle 
is also needed against conservative thoughts and all kinds 
of “erroneous ideas.’”’ ‘“Where necessary,” attention is alsv 
to be directed to improving labour conditions and to the 
solution of urgent problems encountered by the workers 
in their livelihood. Only then would workers fully mani- 
fest their initiative and creativeness and provide a great 
impetus for an increase in labour productivity. 

. » > 


CHAOTIC STATISTICAL WORK IN CHINA 


One would imagine that a Department of Statistics in 
any Government (and especially in a statistics-loving Com- 
munist regime) would be the last of all to which the term 
“chaos” could be fairly applied. Yet an editorial in the 
Peking People’s Daily admitted that statistical work is in 
a state of chaos. It based its comment on a directive of 
the Government Administration Council which called on 
government departments at all levels to raise and improve 
planning and statistical work and end the present chaos. 
Many of the cadres lack any experience, and are content 
with “simple and perfunctory measures to cope with com- 
plicated new things.” The result is that intolerable chaos 
has been brought about in investigation and statistical work, 
particularly in the countryside, which is flooded with forms, 
including many which are complex in items and repetitious 
in content and which even present absurd and childish de- 
mands, thus wasting countless labour and resources. 


Most of the trouble is blamed on to “subjective, dis- 
persive and bureaucratic approach of certain organs to in- 
vestigation and statistical work.” A factory or a rural 
village might receive from many organs several scores or 
even several hundred forms which duplicate each other and 
are not uniform in regard to scope of investigation, inter- 
pretation of targets and methods of calculation. so that 
many different figures are given for the same target and 
submitted to the superior levels. 

This chaos was aggravated by bureaucratic approach. 
Many officials maintained a careless attitude and some 
cases of lost data were revealed. Hence the officials are 
ordered to institute a system of dividing responsibility 
among all levels. At the start of the economic construc- 
tion the demand for statistical materials is naturally urgent 
for enforcing planned management. But with its present 
weak foundations the statistical work cannot meet the 
needs. “If superior levels indiscriminately demand _ the 
materials and the subordinate levels concoct the materials,”’ 
it would simply be a waste of time and energy, while the 
objective cannot be attained, says the directive. 


There are still five different economic components in 
the State, and planning and statistical work must present 
different demands and adopt different methods in respect 
to different economic ccmponents. For instance, there must 
be a clear distinction in statistical work between private 
industry and commerce on the one hand and State enter- 
prises on the other. In the countryside, the characteristics 
cf small peasant-economy must be taken into account. It 
is not possible. ner necessary, to conduct too complicated 
investigations into agricultural production and peasants’ 
activities. There must also be centralised leadership over 
statistical work, and all forms must be subject to examina- 
tion and approval by governments or statistical organs. 

* 


THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF CAT 


Civil Air Transport celebrated its seventh anniversary 
of commercial flying last week, with parties held in Hong- 
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kong, Taipeh, Tainan, Saigon, Bangkok, Manila, Okinawa, 
Tokyo, Iwakuni, Kobe, Osaka, Fukuoka to commemorate the 
event. 

The history of CAT is interesting. It was started 
in 1946 in Shanghai by General Claire Chennault, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, who signed an operating 
agreement with CNRRA, General P. H. Ho being appointed 
as signatory by the National Government of China. 


At that time the future of aviation in China looked 
bright indeed, and during June 1948 CAT flew 3,571,872 
ton-miles, the largest commercial cargo operation in the 
world, but as the Communist movement crossed Free China 
the airline was forced to evacuate one city after another 
until in 1949 Canton, as the last city in China, was also 
evacuated. Hongkong then became the centre of the Com- 
pany’s movements until headquarters were established in 
Taiwan. In spite of losses sustained through the overthrow 
of the Nationalist Government and the loss of CAT’s sche- 
duled routes on the mainland, the Company was enabled by 
means of a thorough reorganisation to cope with the emer- 
gency and build up fresh routes under interline agreements 
with other air carriers. By April 1950 DC-4 schedules 
were being flown on routes that included Singapore, Bang- 
kok, Hongkong, Taipeh and Tokyo. Finally CAT was in a 
position to serve the Far East from Korea to the Philippines 
and Thailand, with special charter flight business growing 
in the Middle East and extending to New Zealand, Austra- 
lis, the Mediterranean and Europe. 


THE CHINA SOCIETY 


The report of the 46th annual meeting of The China 
Society for the Far East, which was recently held in Lon- 
don, stressed the need for western organisation interested in 
China to safeguard against the submergence of ancient 
Chinese culture. 


Emphasising the need to uphold Chinese culture, the 
report pointed out that “the motive which led to the crea- 
tion of the Society in 1907 is as strong as it ever was, 
whatever political changes may have been wrought (in 
China) or may still be in store. Nations of the Western 
world have today the peculiar duty to maintain public in- 
terest in all that China has stood for in past times in the 
belief that the heritage of the Chinese people in art, in 
culture and in all the manifestations of civilised life cannot 
be impaired by any political change.”’ 

The report continued: “Many millions of Chinese, both 
under the rule of the Government of Peking and in other 
regions of the East, still look to the nations of the West, 
and not the least to the people of Britain for moral support 
and encouragement in their endeavours to sustain and 
enrich civilisation, to which the world at large owes so 
great a debt. Chinese both at home and overseas are 
today passing through a critical phase in their long history 
and at such a moment they are well entitled to our active, 
intelligent and sympathetic interest.”’ 


Many rich civilisations on a par with the best in China’s 
history have vanished leaving behind only buried remains 
and shards. It would appear that China’s unique treasures 
are also vanishing or have already vanished in the same 
way, apart from the remnants that have found sanctuary 
in museums. The appeal of the China Society cannot but 
find an echo in the heart of those who have loved China 
or admired its culture. 


Four luncheons were given by the China Society during 
the year at which papers on subjects connected with China 
were read; and as a sign of an awakening of interest in 
the aims of the Society, it is interesting to learn that those 
wishing to attend far exceeded the meeting capacity. The 
membership of the Society is at present 178. | 


FAR EASTERN 
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During last year the China Society published “Wang 
Tao; Life and Writings of a Displaced Person” by R. ° 
McAleavy, Assistant Keeper in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts of the British Museum. It 
also has two other publications in the printers’ hands. | 


CHARTERED AND CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


The Secretary of the Association of Certified and Cor- 
porate Accountants of London W.C.1, on 5th October, 
wrote a letter to the editor of this Review which is re- 
produced below: 


My attention has been drawn to an editorial paragraph © 


on page 200 of your issue of August 13th, 1953. 


I am extremely concerned to know that you said in 
this paragraph that it is somewhat easier to become a 
certified accountant than a chartered accountant and that 
if a student is employed as an accountant or bookkeeper 
that experience will be accepted as qualifying him for 
membership after five years. 


The suggestion that it is easier to qualify for a mem- 
ber of this Association than for others is a highly derogatory 


urope 


K.L.M. FLIES MOST 
THINGS TO MOST PLACES 
An efficient, fast air cargo service 
to and from leading markets of 


Europe is placed at your disposal 
by K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines. 


For all information 
contact your Air 
Cargo Agent or 
Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc, Gen- 
eral Sales Agents 
Jor K.L.M. in 
Hong Kong. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Oil 

It is of extreme importance that adequate supplies of 
oil are assured for the United States for the ever-growing 
needs of its citizens. This fixed policy will explain why, 
in the midst of plenty, search for new oil stocks is per- 
sistently continued, even if such additional inventories are 
rot needed at this juncture. What is aimed at is self- 
sufficiency as far as petroleum is concerned. For this 
reason new drills are going on without let or hindrance. 

The main reason why there is an oversupply of oil in 
America at this time is the continued imports from abroad 
of foreign crude oil. Such imports vary in extent, but 
average now about 100,000 barrels a day. It is not fea- 
sible to shut out such ingress; first of all, relations between 
outside producers and the United States might suffer by 
restrictions or interdictions; and secondly, because much of 
the foreign oil entering this country comes from wells 
situated abroad and owned by American companies. 

In order to maintain the equilibrium of oil the prin- 
cipal American producing centers swing a heavy axe on cer- 
tain States allowable output, a policy which is reviewed 
from month to month. So, for example, has the Texas 
Railroad Commission in mid-October decreed that the 
November oil production is to be reduced by 140,500 bar- 
rels a day. This continued reduction will cut the glut 
of national crude stocks to 2,803,000 barrels per diem 
as far as Texas is concerned. . This limitation is the third 
monthly decision, as a result of which the Texas output is 
row reduced by 346,500 barrels a day. 

Texas is not alone in cutting oil supplies. Kansas has 
decided to reduce production in October by initiating a 
ten-day shutdown; this means a forced reduction of 125,000 
barrels a day in actual flow. The State of Louisiana cut 
its allowable by 86,000 barrels daily; Oklahoma is down 
34,000 barrels daily. 


Oil in California 


As is generally known, California is one of the most 
important producers of petroleum. As such, the oversupply 
of oil (and particularly its imports) are a threat to the in- 
dustry. Speaking at the 28th annual fall meeting of the 
California Natural Gasoline Association at Los Angeles, Mr. 
Stark Fox, vice-president of the Oil Producers Agency, 
warned that oil stocks are reaching a critical surplus. He 
asserted that foreign oil imports are a significant portion 
of the over-supply. Oil stocks in California are increasing 
at the rate of 100,000 barrels per day, and at that rate 
the total of 130,000,000 barrels will be in storage by the 


reflection which I must ask you to withdraw unconditionally. 
The Association has been granted parity of recognition with 
the other recognised accountancy bodies of this country 
by statute, which is, I think, a sufficient answer to the 
statement you have made. The other observation with re- 
gard to qualification for membership is also entirely in- 
accurate. It is true that the Association does not insist 
upon articled service but any other form of service or em- 
ployment must receive the specific approval of my Council 
and that approval is not granted unless the Council is 
satisfied that the work is sufficiently wide in scope to give 
the prospective student adequate experience. More than 
25% of all applications are rejected by reason of the ap- 
plicants’ inability to conform to these requirements. 


What we are requested to withdraw unconditionally, we 
withdraw unconditionally. 


end of this year. Imports of foreign supplies are a very 
significant part in the dilemma, Fox said. Their increasing 
importance can be measured when it is realized that there 
were no imports prior to 1952; at that time they came in 
at the rate of 30,000 barrels daily. However, for the first 
eight months of 1953 imports from abroad mounted to 
19,260,000 barrels, compared with an estimated increase 
of 20,672,000 barrels in storage during the same period. 


Atomic Energy versus Oil 


At the same meeting Dr. Monroe E, Spaght, vice- 
president of the Shell Oil Co., told association members 
the industry should recognize the distinct possibility that 
atomic energy may effectively invade some of our market 
now served by petroleum. Such an invasion ought to be 
welcome, he said, because it would induce the industry to 
continue to upgrade oil for use in premium markets. 
Future engineering changes will cause many petroleum 
marketing upheavals in the years to come, he indicated. 


“Taking the long view, the engineer today tells us 
that both the gascline and diesel engine will almost surely 
be superseded,’”’ Dr. Spaght said. “The gas turbine engine, 
because of simplicity of design and potentially higher 
operating efficiency, can be expected to replace the recipro- 
cating engine in many applications in aircraft, ships, locomo- 
tives and stationary power plants.” 


He discounted predictions that mankind will shortly 
become dependent upon direct capture of solar energy be- 
cause of exhaustion of the supply of stored energy. Such 
sources of fuel as crude oil, tar, shales, and coal should 
last at least a century, he said. “Energy from estimated 
supplies of fissionable uranium and thorium already is a 
factor in the picture, and if the fusion of Hydrogen 2 
can some day be controlled, the world supply of energy 
might become almost unlimited,’ concluded Dr. Spaght. 


A Resumé 


Many of the foregoing worries plague the American 
oilman. This notwithstanding noteworthy progress made 
during the current year. New sources have been dis- 
covered; production has been pushed to new highs; con- 
sumption in this country has increased; plans for new 
refineries continue to be made. However, at the moment 
the oil industry needs more customers. For the time being 
production all over the world has outrun demand; in part 
this is due to enormous progress in the Middle East; Cana- 
dian output jumped 30% last year. And there is Iran still 
to be taken notice of. Indeed, consumption of oil is grow- 
ing from year to year, but kas still to catch up with capacity. 
While oilmen have cause to worry over current obstacles, 
the future is by no means dim. In 30 years the industry 
has disbursed 5 billion dollars on refineries alone, for the 
purpose of raising the octance rating of gasoline. Now it 
spends about $100,000,000 annually on scientific research. 
Many companies opine that within three years the average 
octane rating of premium gas will rise from the present 
92 to 96, and f:-r regular gasoline from 85 to 90. 


Another Worry 


Oil companies in this country are favored with a 
274%2% depletion allowance in figuring out their income 
taxes. This favor relates to exhaustion of oil wells, the 
search for which costs huge sums of money. There are 
rumours that Congress might think of withdrawing such 
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privileges, though the allowance really furnishes the in- 
centive for oilmen to take risks involved in exploration, 
drilling and general progress. The 2742% deduction was 
originally granted 25 years ago, because oil sup- 
plies had to be assured in the national interest. It is true 
that drilling for oil is accompanied by heavy risks. Eight of 
every nine wells drilled turn out to be dry, showing the 
enormous risks taken by producers. As a result of the 
depletion allowance, the United States has become the world 
largest oil producer; and, furthermore, one pays less for 
such products than any other people in the world. If Con- 
gress really would attempt to abolish the 27%% depletion 
allowance, oil producers would have to reise prices, i.e. 
put the burden on consumers to the detriment of the coun- 
try’s economy. And, what is still worse, the oil industry of 
America would not strive to expand, thus imperilling na- 
tional prosperity and security. 


Ulcer Treatment 


The National Gastroenterological Association recently 
held its 18th annual Convention in Los Angeles. Dr. Gar- 
nett Cheney of San Francisco, clinical professor of medicine 
at Stanford School of Medicine, presented an interesting 
report to his fellow physicians. The gist of this report was 
that peptic ulcer soon may be treated with capsules contain- 
ing the mysterious vitamin U, a product of cabbage juice 
and some other fresh vegetables. Already peptic ulcers 
have been healed in nine out of ten cases by a concentrate 
of cabbage juice in doses as small as a tablespoonful a 
day. 

Dr. Cheney said that the concentrated cabbage juice 
was administered to 100 of his patients with 101 ulcers. 
Five reported no pain. Of the remainder some found pain 
vanished the day after treatment started. They were in 
a group of 90 patients. All but eight of that group were 
relieved of pain within a week. Pain was gone by all 90 
by the end cf the 11th day. 

Four of the original 100 patients found no relief from 
pain; all four suffered from other ailments, such as in- 
flammation of the pancreas; or they had ulcers of many 
years standing. The ulcers were found in patients ranging 
from 11 to 78 years; male patients outnumbered females 
»bout two to one. 

The ulcers treated with the concentrate were found 
in the escophagus (the tract leadirg to the stomach), the 
stomach, the duodenum (exit of the stomach), or the 
jejunum (the first part of the small intestines). The duode- 
num harbored the overwhelming majority of the peptic 
uleers, namely 73. The stomach came next with 21. 
Symptoms were as new as five days and as old as 30 
years. 

The concentrate daily dosage represented an equivalent 
of one to two quarts of fresh cabbage juice daily. Only 
27 of the 90 patients were hospitalized. Fortyone stayed 
on their jobs during treatment. The other 22 were treated 
zt home, but laid off work. 

Dr. Cheney remarked that healing time (as checked by 
X-rays) varied from as quickly as 5 days to as long as 34 
cays. He said he had proof in only 84 cases because some 
patients quit the treatment as soon as pain was gone. 
Then Dr. Cheney reported on his second 100 patients. The 
first report, made a year ago, was on patients treated only 
with the unconcentrated cabbage juice appears to heal 
slightly faster than the concentrate. 

The San Francisco physician admitted that he still 
does not know how the cabbage juice works, or whether 
the mystery vitamin U is responsible for its healing action. 
He added that to all appearances peptic ulcer fundamentally 
is caused by a diet deficiency; though, exactly what this 
deficiency is, so far has not been determined. Upset emo- 
tions can lead to serious intestinal troubles. 


. $89,899,988, or $2.51 in the like 1952 quarter. 
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Another participant of the Convention, Dr. F. George 
ReBell, clinical professor of Proctology, College of Medical 
Evangelists, said that upset emotions or problems were 
discovered in two-thirds of the patients attending for diges- 
tive disorders at White Memorial Hospital. Symptoms of 
nervous indigestions, abdominal discomfort, nausea, vomit- 
ing and diarrhoea occurred frequently in neurotic or ab- 
normally sensitive individuals. When their emotional pro- 
blems were resolved, these symptoms suddenly disappear- 
ed. 


Items of General Interest 


On December 17 it will be 50 years that the Wright 
brothers achieved the first powered flight. A ceremony took 
place at Kitty Hawk on October 13, when pioneers of air- 
plane designers from a number of countries paid tribute 
to the Wright brothers. Present were Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, who made the first flight over the glittering silences 
of the South Pole. Another guest was Sir Alliot Verdon 
Roe, designer of Britain’s first plane and Louis Breguet of 
France, whose canvas-winged contraptions fought gallantly 
in the skies of France in World War I. 

As regards America’s economic climate there are no 
symptoms of a real recession as yet. This does not infer 
that a slowing-down is not in the offing; however, so far 
it has not appeared on the scenes. The use of electric 
current now stands at 10% above what it was a year ago. 
Steel mills ave working at 95% of capacity and are fully 
bocked for the 4th quarter of this year. Deterrents to a 
real recession are: the continued high spending for national 
defense; the demand for higher standards of living; the 
phenomenal growth of the American population and the 
progressive advance in scientific research; not to mention 
the unwillingness of political parties to commit political 
suicide by allowing a recession to get on the way. 

Some months ago I reported in these columns that 
American Tel. & Tel. projected to float new convertible 
debentures to the extent of $625,000,000. This proposal 
has now been confirmed by*the shareholders. Only on Jan- 
uary 31, 1952, A.T. & T. announced the issuance of nearly 
$500,000,000 convertible debentures. Proceeds of the new 
emission will be used to extend the business of the com- 
pany. More capital is wanted to meet the demands for 
increased telephone service. Since World War II the con- 
cern has added 18,500,000 telephones to its enormous net, 
but the demard continued incessantly. Terms and dates of 
the new issue will be announced later. 

For a considerable time the hides and leather indus- 
tries have fared badly. No break seems to be in sight, for 
prices continue weak. One of the causes for this stagna- 
tion is the heavy slaughtering of cattle in this country and 
the resulting expansion of hide supplies. 

The textile industries have been in the doldrums for 
abovt two years. And there is no immediate relief in sight. 
Cotton cloth is not doing badly, chiefly because cotton 
fabrics are high fashion in this season. As regards synthetic 
textiles, only rayon tire yarn is doing well and leaving fair 
profit margins. With no real improvement in sight, most 
equities in the man-made fibre group are setting two-year 
market lows. Rayon and acetate output (excluding tire 
yarn) is now about 70% capacity. Weavers also have 
excess capacity and price competition is rather severe. 

American T. & T. once again reports mounting profits. 
For the 3rd quarter ended Sept. 30 net revenues amounted 
to $104,950,000, or $2.54 a share. This compares with 
Net income 
for the 12 months ended September 30 was $403,590,000 
equal to $10.12 a share. The company pays traditionally 
$9 in annuel dividends. Americar T. & T. is the parent 
company of the giant Bell System that operates four-fifths 
of the nation’s telephones. 
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THE HONGKONG YOUTH—PAST AND PRESENT 


By Lo Ka-Cheung 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Hongkong is a colony where. Chinese predominate. I 
mean by the youth of Hongkong, Chinese youths and not 
those of alien nations, and by youth here, I mean students 
only, and not those engaged in occupations other than that 
of learning at school. I pick the student class as repre- 
sentative because it is this type that positively occupies 
the majority of the local Chinese youths, youths that are 


-most susceptible to influences both of a mental and a 


physical character. And, too, because of its unique posi- 
tion, this Colony of Hongkong, where there is every freedom 
for the prefect enacting of,one’s own way of life within 
the law, renders itself ideally suited for so tempering young 
Chinese into a type quite unlike that of the original in 
outlook on life, in tastes, and in philosophy that we may 
naturally expect to find some apparent differences between 
this and that of some half-century ago when the Republic 
of China was not yet in the making while Hongkong was 
barely colonial without its being international in character 
as it is today. 


Admitting the existence of such apparent differences, 
we can settle down to our subject of “The Hongkong Youth’”’ 
by starting to describe first the past and then the present 
so that one can see step by step, how the present is evolved 
from the past through the element of time and the shifting 
of world scenes, to form a personal opinion of them by 
weighing in mind their merits and demerits as to which 
type is capable of surviving in this modern age. 


The first vivid difference of the past Hongkong youth 
from his present-day brother is his readiness to obey un- 
conditionally. Such absolute obedience had been instilled 
into his mind ever since his birth, so much so that this 
formed the first prerequisite in being a good son and a good 
citizen. Whatever an elder had advised with regard to 
proper personal behaviour in life, he must accept as im- 
perative which the elder himself had inherited from his 
forefathers’ forefather, to be handed down to posterity. 
Private conduct with public opinion born of tradition, was 
as unanimous as it was uniform. Whatever topic happened 
to come up for discussion, he could always refer to his fore- 
fathers’ words for authority, and a logical conclusion could 
be expected to be exactly as theirs if they were still alive 
at the time the discussion was on. Such uniformity of 
thought and opinion rendered the administration of state 


affairs remarkably simple and easy which again greatly - 


minimized the tendency toward the perpetration of crimes 
especially those of the more serious type. 


The next to engage our attention was the young man’s 
moral preciseness in his daily life. Every act on his part 
must be in accordance with Confucian ethics to win him 
a place in his family and community as a young fellow 
sound in morality and worthy of respect that bade fair 
to become a useful member in society in the days to come. 
He was rarely addicted to vice, for, being vicious, which was 
a direct challenge to good conduct, would disqualify him 
for a good son, and, to be a son with a bad name must, 
by all means, be avoided to maintain his own face and the 
face of his lineal descent. 


The third point was his reservation in his manners. 
One would never expect him to wear his heart in his sleeve. 
To express views in a way contrary to established customs 


was almost tentamount to a fantast whose company one 
must avoid. That was why Imperial China survived for 
almost 4000 years without a break until her contact with 
the West when the principle of Democracy first gave birth 
to the prospect of uprising against the late Ching Dynasty 
under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


Now comes the fourth point which was his economy in 
the utilization of his funds. This was doubtlessly a direct 
result of his training in the four basic virtues, one of 
which is frugality, which, together with the then circum- 
stances when the world was less developed than, and not 
so progressive as, it is today with little likelihood for 
squandering, gave him the first opportunity to practise this 
virtue in an ideal way. Anyhow, the chance to do more 
of his own spending did not present itself at the time. 
He seldom had to buy anything expersive for his personal 
embellishment for the purpose of social intercourse, nor 
had he any of those present-day dissipations to empty him 
of his pocket, dissipations to which his brother of nowadays 
often falls a victim while he himself was quite immune 
through the vigilant eye of his parents. This vigilant 
cye which had played so important a part in the bringing 
up of decent youths, is now gone when China is no more 
the Chinese of yore and parents are not much of a parent 
in the real sense of the word, 


The fifth disparity of the former Chinese youth was 
his physical weakness due to the lack of exercise. Actually, 
sports and games were despised and looked upon as rude 
and ungentlemanly. He was told that it was brain and 
not brawn that would ultimately win the battle for fortune 
and fame. Physical strength played only a small part in 
the fight and had no place in the make-up of a gentleman 
whom he musi try with all his might to vie with and be 
one. 


The sixth unlikeness was his lack of the present-day 
youth’s boldness in braving circumstances as happened to 
be in his way. Even at his coming of age, he was shy 
and timid, barely able to mumble a few words when the 
occasion required all the calmness he possessed. He was 
wanting in self-assurance which the youth of today is en- 
dowed to the overflowing, so much so that a mere lad under 
15 is capable of handling a situation with all the quiet and 
coolness of a grown-up. 


The seventh point of difference was his need of a 
venturcus spirit. He wanted always to play safe as the 
adage that a gentleman never stands beside a crumbling 
wall had taught him to play safe. This, together with 
another which says that one must guard against injury to 
one’s physical being as a respect to one’s parents, did have 
much to do to put out his desire for daring enterprises. 


And the last difference was his great interest in the 
home—what he must do to win fame and distinction for his 
ancestors and himself. In the days when China was still 
an empire, a name was the thing, and, it was not unusual 
for a poor man to rise to great eminence over his fellows, 
from a very humble birth. Poor as one was, one could 
have every chance equal to one’s neighbour’s, while the 
self-made man of today is forever deprived of his opportuni- 
ty to show up in the many lines thrown open to him in the 
good old days when an empire was not without its merits, 
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but void of present-day formalities where real talent is 
seldom given an occasion to manifest itself properly. 


Taking up the next phase of our topic in question— 
“The Hongkong Youth’ of the present—the first out- 
standing contrast of him that strikes the observer is his 
greater maturity of mind over his counterpart’s in bygone 
days. This is what it should be from the fact that the 
modern world actually demands it. It is a world where 
the struggle for survival requires an earlier maturity of 
mind to cope with ever present exigencies. It is a war of 
intelligences. And so, with the present age of rapid 
changes, many youths are doing man-size jobs and such 
jobs require mature minds. | 

The second point to come forward will be his im- 
maturity of manners. While his brother in the olden days 
was prudent and prim, he is now inclined to be rather 
raw without the needed refinement of the past so essential 
to make for a well-bred gentleman. He has gone in for 
much babbling and joking and _ bantering. The ancient 
Chinese etiquette which was severe, seems to have been 
forgotten, and we could see, to our greatest regret, no 
more of its observance even back in Old China after the 
fall of Manchurian rule. 

The third point is his more daring spirit in adventures 
which, being a direct result of Western education, has been 
very much encouraged and emulated. The present-day 
Hongkong youth would do anything within the limits of the 
Law. He is in every way an equal to his Western young 
friend, and, not infrequently, surpasses him. Whether 
this spirit, devoid of limitations, is commendable, only time 
will tell, and jumping at an early conclusion would be in- 
advisable. 

Fourthly comes his development of a better physique 
which is quite noticeable as compared with a youth of some 
50 or even 20 years ago. It is one of the chief require- 
ments of the 20th century education system to prepare 
him for the more arduous tasks to come, and, as the world 
moves on, the need for a sturdier build to grapple with 
modern problems has become too apparent to make emphasis 
necessary. 

Fifthly is his greater looseness of hand with his money. 
This is not his fault but unavoidable due to his having 
more freedom in social intercourse, more variety in amuse- 
ments, and more demand for daily necessities. And there 
is, too, so much nowadays that is so tempting to the five 
senses that unless one is unusually apathetic and cold, one 
is apt to be somewhat open-handed with one’s stock of 
funds. 

Sixthly will be his inclination to be rather careless 
of his valuable time. He has been so under the spell of 
secular pleasures that part of his time which can be spent 
to his own profit is now wasted to no purpose. Time squan- 
dered in dancing is one, and that consumed in movies is 
another. I don’t see how this precious time could be saved 
fer something useful through his own initiative as, with 
the fall of the Imperial System, goes forever the supreme 
power of parents over their own children. It would be 
quite a disaster when a son turns out to be heedless of his 
time which, when once gone, will never return. 


The seventh is his change of outlook on life. Philoso- 
phically, he is more inclined to the Western style than to 
his own. He now has not the prospectiveness of his own 
future family at heart as his forefathers always had. The 
trend of the times seems to have belittled the sanctities of 
the sweet home. The ancient conception of the family tie 
is getting daily distrusted, and with distrust, will cease 
to exist the family system, a system which has succeeded 
so well that it is to be regretted that it should have gone 
into decay. He is now more occupied with himself when 
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he grows up to be a man rather than with his folks in the 
days to come. 


And the last is his being less enthusiastic over his 
family’s conventions from long ago. Oftentimes he has 
not lived up to his parents’ expectations—the way they wish 
him to be brought up, to conduct himself in society with 
dignity and self-esteem, and to follow with heart and soul 
their traditions as made over from a glorious past. A 
youth of the present age has a mind to look upon such 
traditions as old and antiquated, unworthy of keeping. But 
he has forgotten the simple fact that it is not oldness which 
discounts anything as unfit for the modern world. Such 
traditions have at least stood the test of time, and anything 
that has stood this test must have its share of fascination 
and usefulness which should be jealously guarded instead 
of having them recklessly spurned. 


By now, the Hongkong youth of today and that of 
the past have been brought out in vivid contrast. Which- 
ever type is to be preferred will depend upon from what 
angle the question is surveyed. At all events, the gist of 
the matter must still resolve itself into their true sense 
of morality to judge them of their survival value. 


WIGGINS TEAPE GATEWAY PAPERS 


Exxecutives know the answer when they 
sign a letter or a document. If it’s a Gateway 
Watermarked Paper, they know that this piece 
of paper will be a credit to their organisation. 
Gateway Papers lend a particular distinction to 
the words they bear. Ask your printer or stationer 
to show you samples of GATEWAY PAPERS. 


GOOD PAPERS COST LITTLE MORE 
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rine papen / Stocks of Gateway Papers are availabte from— 
1{0/ WIGGINS TEAPE & ALEX PIRIE (EXPORT) LTD. 


108 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong, P.0. Box 295 Phone-Hong Kong 38344 
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JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1953 


According to the index of production in the mining 
and manufacturing industries compiled by the Economic 
Counsel Board (1934-36=100), the average for January 
to March this year was 140.8 and that for April to June 
160.9. Production in the second quarter thus showed a 
marked improvement, which was due to larger output of 
the manufacturing industries; the index of mining for the 
second quarter declined to 129.0 as against 138.3 for the 
first quarter, affected by the decline in coal output due to 
abnormally lerge stocks. As regards the rate of increase 
in the first half of a year as compared with the same 
period of the previous year, as indicated in the following 
table, the combined index of the mining and manufacturing 
industries showed an advance of 13.7% in 1953 which 
was far smaller than the increase of 49% in 1951, though 
almost twice the figure of 8.3% in 1952. However, the 
increase in the index of mining in 1953 was only 2.6% as 
against 12% in 1951 and 20% in 1952. The rate of in- 
crease in the index of manufacturing industries declined from 
52.5% in 1951 to 7.5% in 1952, but again recovered to 
14.9%. The periods of advance and decline in the rate 
of increase were quite contrary in the mining and manu- 
facturing industries. 


Classified by durable and non-durable goods, the rate 
of increase in the first half of a year in comparison with 
the same period of the previous year declined in 1952 after 
the abnormal activity in 1951 but showed a recovery in 
19538. Classified by basic materials, investment goods and 
consumer goods, the rate of increase in basic materials 
declined, whilst that of the other two categories showed an 
advance in 1953 which reached 20.3% in consumer goods. 


The rate of increase in the first half of this year com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the previous year 
was most marked in printing (60.9%), rubber and leather 
(37.5%), food and tobacco (22.9%), machinery (20.1%) 
and chemical products (19%), whilst other groups regis- 
tered a slower rate of increase, showing an unequal deve- 
lopment in industrial production. 


Expansion of Equipment 


As regards the reason why the industrial production, 
which was depressed in the previous year, has shown a 
favourable development in this year registering a postwar 
new high record every month, the general opinion is that 
the activity in special procurements and domestic consump- 
tion and effects of financial stabilization measures were 
responsible for the improvement of industrial production. 
However, the latter two factors are of negative nature, and 
the excess in equipment which constitutes a background 
for the above two factors must be examined. An excess 
in equipment has been brought about by the Korean war 
boom and by the priority of foreign currency allotment for 
raw material importation which is principally based on 
equipment capacity. Table 2 indicates the expansion of 
equipment comparing the fiscal year 1952 with 1951. A 
larger increase in production than in actually workable 
capacity was registered only in rayon staple, shipbuilding, 
ammonium sulphate, and rayon filament yarn; the increase 
in sheet glass and oil refining almost parallelled that of 
equipment; in other industries, the rate of increase in 
production was smaller than in equipment; the production 
of cotton yarn, ordinary steel materials and caustic soda 
showed a decline despite the increase in workable capacity. 


Development of Production and Stocks 


Table 3 indicates the development of production and 
stocks of principal commodities during the first five months 
of this year, based on the production index compiled by 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry and the 
index of stocks compiled by the Bank of Japan (both in- 
dices based on the average for 1949). 


A comparison of the January-March with the April- 
May period shows an increase both in production and stocks 
in caustic soda, dyestuffs, woollen and worsted yarn, woollen 
and worsted fabrics; a decrease in production and an in- 
crease in stocks were seen in sheet glass, automobiles, coal; 
a decline both in production and stocks was witnessed in 


TABLE 1: INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1934—36 = 100) 


Rate of increase 
1953 during the Jan.-June 
period compared 


Apr.-June Jan.-June with the previous year 
1951 1952 1953 
166.9 156.9 42.1% 7.7% 12.5% 
217.0 209.2 13.5 4.4 5.7 
160.9 150.6 49.0 8.3 13.7 
129.0 133.6 12.0 20.0 2.6 
163.0 162.1 52.5 7.5 14.9 
205.7 189.6 57.7 5.7 11.4 
123.6 111.6 45.8 10.7 14.8 
146.7 139.6 12.3 7.6 
210.2 183.9 — 1.5 13.2 
131.0 123.5 16.2 20.3 


2: RELATION BETWEEN WORKABLE CAPACITY AND ACTUAL PRODUCTION 


Workable capacity at 
the end of fiscal year 


1952 
Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June Jan.-Mar. 
136.3 142.7 147.4 
190.4 202.0 201.5 
Industrial production ............ 129.4 135.6 140.8 
129.0 136.4 141.1 
165.7 174.6 173.5 
Non-durable goods e............ . . 94.2 100.1 110.4 
rr 127.4 132.1 132.5 
Investment goods ........+++. 157.8 167.0 174.7 
Consumer goods .........+++: 100.6 104.9 117.6 
Index based 
on 1950 
1951 1952 
Refined sugar 183.8 393.0 


Rate of increase in 1952 
compared with 1951 


Actual workable Capacity Production 
capacity % % 
1952 
4,312,000 tons 17.4 4.3 
10,896,000 tons 3.5 — 3.4 
46,903,000 brls. 44.6 45.3 
670,000 g/t 0.8 14.4 
2,892,000 tons 7.9 12.2 
629,000 tons 6.1 —10.9 
9,228,000 tons 8.3 4.4 
6,203,000 cases 18.8 18.1 
1,432 million Ibs. 22.1 — 2.9 
204 million Ibs. 4.1 7.0 
458 million lbs. 10.9 21.9 
3,320 million Ibs. 4.5 
1,618,000 long tons 33.0 14.4 
2,263,000 tons 103.2 96.6 
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8: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(1949 = 100) 

1956 1953 B 
Jan.-Mar. Apr.-May Jan.-May Jan.-Mar. Apr.-May Jan.-May A 
A B % 
p 136 126 132 140 131 131 104 
Coal é 38 51 43 49 96 68 158 
234 239 236 240 185 21 93 
Pig iron (2 257 278 265 240 185 218 82 
: p 127 135 130 106 114 109 84 
Electrolytic copper ( . 8 11 4g 43 27 37 411 
Ordinary automobile p 111 109 110 149 131 144 131 
(Chassis) ( s 141 95 129 83 98 87 68 
Cott p 235 205 223 216 228 221 99 
otton yarn . 116 93 107 96 71 86 75 
. 196 197 197 222 229 225 114 
Rayon filament yarn ( 2 49 42 46 42 35 29 85 
Cotton and spun rayon fabrics p 261 250 257 264 314 284 111 
( Cotton fabrics s 90 77 85 57 51 54 64 
Spun rayon fabrics s 102 185 135 92 100 95 70 
Silk and rayon filament fabrics p 254 259 256 252 289 267 105 
( sink fabrics s 46 43 45 32 38 34 76 
Rayon filament fabrics s 134 139 136 98 86 93 68 
p 180 156 170 217 186 205 121 
Sheet glass é 225 299 272 379 473 416 153 
» 207 244 222 202 283 234 105 
Cement ( ‘ 128 137 131 126 120 125 95 
. p 149 168 157 147 158 151 96 
Ammonium sulphate ( 8 293 652 436 477 262 391 90 
Dp 192 179 187 260 301 276 148 
Dyestuffs ( . 120 138 127 94 111 101 80 
: p 163 173 167 202 230 213 127 
Caustic soda ( s 242 289 260 109 113 111 43 


Note: P indicates the production index prepared by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


S indicates the index of stocks compiled by the Bank of. Japan, 


pig iron and superphosphate of lime; an increase in pro- 
duction and a decline in stocks was registered in bicycles, 
paper, cement, cotton yarn, rayon filament yarn, copper and 
weaving machines. Production and stocks of fertilizer, coal, 
cement and textile goods usually show marked seasonal 
fluctuations during the above period. The average index of 
stocks for the April-May period was large in sheet glass 
(473), ammonium sulphate (262) and pig iron (185). 

The develapment of production and stocks during the 
January-May period in comparison with the corresponding 
period of the previous year and recent rates of operation 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Increase in production and stocks. 

(a) Rate of increase in production is larger than 
that of stocks . . . woollen and worsted fabrics. 

(b) Rate of increase in stocks is larger than that 
of production ... glass (78%) coal. 

2. Decrease in production, increase in stocks. 

Rate of decrease in production is smaller than the rate 
of increase in stocks ... copper(c). 

3. Decrease in production and stocks. 

(a) Rate of decrease in stocks is smaller than that 
of production ... pig iron (d). 

(b)) ‘Rate of decrease is almost same in production 
and stocks weaving machines. 

(c) Rate of decrease in stocks is larger than that of 
production . ammonium sulphate (82%), cotton yarn 
(75%) and superphosphate of lime (40%). 

4. Increase in production, decrease in _ stocks. 

(a) Rate of increase in production is larger than 
the rate of decrease in stocks . . . dyestuffs. 

(b) Rate of increase in production and the rate of 
decrease in stocks are almost equal ... cement (82%), 
rayon filament yarn, paper (86%), automobile, (83%), 
bicycles (70%) woollen and worsted yarn. 


(c) Rate of decrease in stocks is larger than the rate 
of increase in production . . . caustic soda (71%). 


Note: Figures in bracket indicate operation rate in March 1953; (c) 
indicate operation rate of 70-80%, (d) 50-70%. 


The fact that despite the high level of production, 
stocks have, with few exceptions, remained at a rather 
low level can be explained, as already stated, by the 
favourable development of special procurements and the 
activity in domestic consumption. It must also be observed 
that manufacturers have cooperated in regulating production 
and stocks. In other words, the actual state of production 
curtailment and cartels of manufacturers adopted to meet 
the business depression must be examined. 


4: AVERAGE RATE OF OPERATION IN PRINCIPAL 
INDUSTRIES AT THE END OF MONTH (%) 


1951 1952 1953 
March March June Sept. Dec. March 
Iron and steel 66.2 59.6 58.3 56.8 71.1 
Electric wire .... 73.9 75.8 61.4 58.5 53.5 63.9 
Light metal rolling 81.2 71.3 53.1 59.1 68.9 43.5 
Automobiles cone 72.5 80.1 77.6 65.0 82.7 
80.5 75.3 64.5 66.9 78.3 69.9 
Rolling-stock 25.6 14.1 74.5 41.3 34.9 
39.5 86.5 76.9 89.8 80.8 80.9 
Telephone 
apparatus ...... 72.6 50.5 58.9 41.6 44.5 36.9 
78.3 77.5 70.3 81.9 81.6 82.1 
Sheet glass .....-. 81.2 72.7 73.3 71.3 90.2 78.4 
Cotton yarn ..... 65.6 80.8 79.1 80.7 77.0 74.7 
Cotton fabrics ... 93.2 82.9 75.9 80.5 76.5 78.7 
93.1 85.3 87.3 95.2 94.9 86.0 
97.5 81.8 77.3 82.8 82.5 80.0 
Ammonium 
79.2 87.5 87.5 87.9 72.6 81.7 
73.5 43.2 43.5 44.3 58.5 71.2 
Rubber goods .... 61.0 53.7 AT .7 62.1 66.3 70.2 


Rate of Operation in Various Industries 


The rate of operation in various industries is indicated 
in Table 4, based on a quarterly investigation made by the 
Federation of Economic Organizations. The rate of opera- 
tion is the ratio of monthly actual production volume to 
production volume in the case of full operation of equip- 
ment capacity (actually workable capacity) at the end of 
each month. 


A comparison of the operation rate in March 1953 with 
the same month of 1952 and 1951 reveals that a continued 
advance was shown only in iron and steel, whilst a con- 
tinued decline was seen in 7 industrial groups including 
bicycles, cotton fabrics, paper; an advance compared with 
the previous year was found in 7 groups including cement, 
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automobile, and a decline in 5 groups including electric 
wire, cotton yarn, ammonium sulphate. As regards opera- 
tion rate by commodities in March 1953, a high rate (over 
70%) was seen in steel ingots, radio sets, rayon and paper 
pulp, paper, cement, ammonium sulphate and 17 other com- 
modities, a medium rate (50-70%) in 23 commodities in- 
cluding pig iron, rubber goods, caustic soda, and a low 
rate (less than 50%) in 16 commodities such as special 
steel, electric locomotives, telephone apparatus and steam 
locomotives. In comparison with March 1952 when a high 
rate was shown in ordinary steel materials and 25 other 
commodities, a medium rate in pig iron and 23 other com- 
modities, and a low rate in special steel materials and 23 
other commodities, the operation rate can be said to have 
improved. However, there are several commodities the 
operation rate of which is still under 20%. The operation 
rate of steam locomotives and rice hulling rolls is under 
20%, and that of wagons and aluminium wire under 10%. 
Formation of Cartels 

The direct object of this measure was the maintenance 
of prices, and production curtailment may be regarded as 
a device for this purpose. Not every decline in the rate 
of operation was, however, brought about by cartels. The 
Anti-Monopoly Law now in force prohibits in principle the 
formation of cartels except in specified cases stipulated by 
the Export Trade Law, the Medium and Small Scale Enter- 
prises Stabilization Law, etc. However, following the in- 
tensification of the business recession, the formation of 


cartels has gradually appeared on the surface. 


The Fair Trade Commission considers that cartels 
or similar activities were in 10 industries during the past 
one year. These cartels can be divided into production 
cartels and price cartels as follows: 

1. Production Cartels. | 

(a) Cartels through allotment of foreign currencies 
for import of raw materials. 

This type of a semi-compulsory nature based on ad- 
ministrative dispositions was seen in cotton spinning, super- 
phosphate of lime and caustic soda. . 

(b) Cartels through cooperation among manufactures. 

This type was seen in highly centralized industries such 
as rayon staple, automobile tires, sugar refining, etc. 


(c) Cartels through the veritical organization of 
enterprises. 
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This type is seen in the iron and steel and other in- 
dustries where production organizations are clearly formed. 
Cartels for steel sheets and wire rods are a good example 
in this respect. In this case, control relations have been 
formed among through-process makers, rolling mills and 
subsidiary enterprises, 

2. Price Cartels. 


(a) Cartels through administrative dispositions. 

This type is found among industries where prices have 
been stabilized such as superphosphate of lime, ammonium 
sulphate, etc. 


(b) Cartels through sales agreement of enterprises— 
petroleum, 

A bill concerning the revision of the Anti-Monopoly 
Law passed the Diet and the revised Law will be enforced 
from September 1. Upon enforcement the practice of 
cartels may be expected to spread further. 


Concentration of Production 


As already stated, the development of cartels has 
greatly been influenced by concentration in production. 
This has been brought about by the existence of two types 
of cartels, that through agreements among enterprises and 
that through direction by government authorities. 

The degree of concentration is subject to capital, pro- 
duction capacity, number of employees, actual production, 
etc. Here, we shall examine concentration from the view- 
point of actual production. Table 5 indicates the rate of 
concentration compiled by the Fair Trade Commission. This 
rate is calculated by the following method: to select 10 
enterprises with a high rate of concentration in each in- 
dustry (less than 10 enterprises when production of these 
enterprises accounts for 100% of the total), and to divide 
the aggregate total production by total production of said 
industry. Industries where the production of less than 10 
enterprises reaches 100% of the total are electrolytic copper 
(7 companies), aluminium (3 companies) and sheet glass (3 
companies); those where the production of less than 10 
enterprises occupies more than 75% of the total are ordinary 
steel materials,.automobiles, cement, cotton spinning, rayon 
filament yarn, rayon staple, ammonium sulphate, super- 
phosphate of lime, automobile tires, etc. Industries in- 
dicated in the table are those where production statistics are 
available for a long period. Beside these, there are several 
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5: CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION (%) 


1937 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Ordinary steel] materials ..... 81.3 79.4 76.2 74.9 75.1 
: ( 98.2) ( 92.8) ( 93.4) ( 92.9) ( 92.3) 
Electrolytic cc ( 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
~~ [ 91.8] [100.0] [100.0] [100.0] [100.0] 
* ; A 93.0 96.1 

Automobiles (chassis of truck and bus) ( 68.6 ( ~ 
il [100.0] [ 89.8] [ 85.9] [ 80.7 ] { 81.7] 
(100.0) ( 97.2) ( 95.1) ( 95.7) 


Note: The rate of concentration is calculated as follows: to select 10 companies with a high rate of concentration in each industry (less 
hom 10 companies when production of these accounts for 100% of the total and to divide the aggregate total production by total 


production of said industry. 


Figures in bracket are percentages for 5 companies of high ranking. Figures in [ ] indicate percentage for 3 companies of high 


ranking. 
* 1936 7 1941 t 1940 
Source: Compiled by the Fair Trade Commission. 
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FINANCIAL LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Principal commodity markets either weakened or re 
mained unchanged in the first half of October, with excep- 
tions of a few items which made negligible rises. Cotton 
and rayon yarns, which had suffered from broad downswings 
at the close of September, temporarily recovered due to 
buyings on a decline, but soon resumed their downward 
movement. Buyers’ support failed to continue because of 
a combination of bearish factors, such as the forecast of 
an increased U.S. cotton crop, the record breaking Septem- 
ber production of all-cotton yarns (200,000 bales), and 
signs of exports to recede from the peak. At mid-October, 
cotton yarns (20 counts) on the spot market registered a 
further fall to Y93,000 per bale and rayon yarns (Viscose 
120 deniers) to Y245 per lb. Staple fiber and woollen yarns 
also followed suit, although raw silk alone maintained an 
upward trend. Market quotations on steel materials, too, 
weakened somewhat on account of increased production and 
wholesalers’ difficulty in getting credit. With the single 
exception of copper, a weak tone continued to mark non- 
ferrous metals. Lead continued to decline and went as 
low as Y142,000 per ton, 

The stock market remained weak and unaltered. It 
lacked decisive factors either way. Dow-Jones average 
price in the Tokyo Securities Exchange stood at Y439.95 on 
October 15. 

* ok * 

The money market continued to be_ generally busy 
throughout the first half (April-September) of the current 
fiscal year, and the Bank of Japan’s loans and discounts at- 
tained a peak of Y361,600 million (end-of-August). Such 
a development in the monetary situation is ascribable to 
the continued high levels of production and employment 
as well as excess withdrawals of funds to the Treasury. 
Also, the Diet’s newly approved 1953 budget, giving rise 
to expectation of stupendous excess payments later in the 
year, caused extra demand for funds in some sections. In 
September the stringent monetary policy of the Bank of 
Japan came to take effect, while the Govérnment adopted 
measures for securing import of necessary raw materials. 
As a consequence, the anticipation of further price advances 
that had prevailed in some trade sections calmed down to 


industries where the rate of concentration is high; for in- 
stance, rolling-stock, photographic films, paper, etc. There 
are no indications of increased concentration in recent years, 
so far as Table 5 is concerned, and even a tendency toward 
decentralization has been witnessed, revealing a relative ad- 
vance in the weight of medium and small enterprises due 
to the Korean war boom. However, in the present cir- 
cumstances, the concentration may be expected to show 
an advance from this year. 


Outlook 


At a first glance, the advance of the production level 
gives an impression of business activity. However, condi- 
tions are not favourable due to high costs and overseas con- 
ditions. Moreover, productive activities are subject to the 
extent of special procurements. to the secured after the 
armistice in Korea and whether the domestic demand which 
has markedly increased during the past one and half year 
will continue its increasing trend. 

The formation of cartels for production curtailment, 
establishment of purchasing and joint-sales organs, etc. fol- 
lowing the administrative dispositions is bound to increase 
in the future. On the other hand, the necessity of equip- 
ment modernization which requires large funds and long 
periods cannot be neglected. At the same time, it is widely 
expected that concentration and combination of enterprises 
will further be promoted from this year. 


an extent, and the Bank of Japan advances as well as its 
note issues declined. 

In its endeavor to aid withdrawals from the market of 
huge Treasury funds expected to be emitted during the third 
quarter of the present fiscal year, the Bank of Japan has 
sharply reduced the standard amount of loans subject to 
its Higher Interest Rates Application System to 40% of 
what it was formerly, effective as from October 1. Recent 
developments presage that excess Treasury disbursements 
for the third quarter would be considerably smaller than 
the original estimate of Y220,000 million. This is due to 
a greater natural increase expected of tax receipts than the 
earlier estimate, while the quota rice delivery payments 
will in all likelihood decrease on account of the poor crop. 
But the Bank will stick to its policy of tightening money, 
since the proposed supplementary budget to provide ex- 
penses mainly for the rehabilitation of the flood-damaged 
areas and the fiscal 1954 budget, which is to be formulated 
shortly, are liable to be pregnant with inflationary factors. 

* 


International accounts for the first half of the current 
fiscal year comprised receipts of $1,076 million ($574 million 
in export and $502 million in invisible trade receipts) and 
payments of $1,149 million ($1,038 million in import and 
$111 million in invisible payments), with adverse balance 
of $73 million (adverse commodity trade balance of $464 
million and favorable invisible trade balance of $391). 

The foregoing figures represent a conspicuous aggrava- 
tion in comparison with the favorable balance of $176 
million (adverse commodity trade balance of $206 million 
and favorable invisible trade balance of $382 million) in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. This was 
due to the strikingly large unfavorable balance of trade 
with the sterling area ($186 million as against the favorable 
balance of $60 million for the same period of the previous 
year). 

In countering this situation, the Government adopted 
various remedial measures when drawing up its foreign 
exchange budget for the latter half of the current fiscal 
year. In connection with this, the Bank of Japan, after 
over-all re-examination of import financings, has recently 
decided upon the following more rigid arrangements: 

(1) To remove non-urgent and non-essential goods 
from the list of merchandise eligible for preferential ar- 
rangements under the import bill settlement system. 

(2) To remove crude oil and other items from the 
list of merchandise eligible for utilizing “stamped” bills 
system in.taking delivery of imported goods, and further 
to shorten the maturities of bills in regard to raw cotton, 
raw wool, etc. by one month. 

(3) Preferential arrangements under the _ Special 
Foreign Exchange Loan System will be limited to iron ore, 
strong coking coal and scrap iron in regard to import of 
raw materials. The term of the loans will be shortened 
by one month. The same preferential arrangements in 
regard to the import of machinery and techniques will also 
be restricted to those contributing to the rationalization of 
iron-steel, coal mining and electric power industries. 

The National Federation of Bankers Associations, after 
deliberating for sometime on measures for restraining 
non-urgent and unnecessary financings at its Voluntary 
Loan Restriction Committee meetings, recently sent out the 
following notice to its affiliated banks: 2 

(1) Accommodations shall be rigidly restricted in 
regard to funds required for the construction of office 


buildings and_ structures for amusement purposes or for 


purchases of real estate; funds relating to amusements, 
luxuries, and any other services, which do not contribute 
directly to the promotion of foreign trade or production 
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JAPAN’S AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Japan’s aircraft industry, after eight years of scientific 
vacuum, finds itself outmoded and lagging behind those of 
other countries. Japanese manufacturers, dusting old blue- 
prints and machines, have started manufacturing training 
planes and helicopters on an experimental stage. 

The nation’s aircraft industry was once turning out, 
with a high technical standard, more than 600 types of 
airplanes—about 10,000 airplanes yearly. 

The surrender in the last war snuffed the aircraft in- 
dustry out of existence. In April last year, however, a bill 
on aircraft manufacture was passed through the Diet and 
enacted, marking the first milestone in an effort to revive 
the aircraft industry in Japan. 

Last November an Aircraft Production Deliberative 
Council was formed to study and solve various problems 
to center around the birth of the industry. Last June the 
deliberative council made a recommendation to the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry to the following effect: 
1. Necessity of Restoration of the Aircraft Industry 

(a) Japan will be capable of production airplanes at 
20 to 30 per cent lower prices than other countries. 

(b) Possibility of exporting airplanes to Southeast 
Asian countries is mounting. 

(c) The aircraft industry will serve to accelerate the 
development of other industries. 


2. Enhancement of Technical Standards 

(a) <A chair for aeronautical research should be esta- 
blished in universities. 

(b) Engineers should be dispatched abroad to study 
advanced techniques, 

(c) An aeronautical research institute should be set 
up. 

(d) <A top-level committee to handle policies on the 
aircraft industry should be formed by the representatives of 
ministries concerned and manufacturing companies. 

Along the recommendation the Ministry hammered out 
a set of policies to promote the revival of the aircraft 
industry: (a) Purchase of patents of advanced countries, 
(b) Government defrayment of expenses for experimental 
manufacturing of jets or other new planes, (c) Government 
investment in Japan Jet Engine Co. and (d) Dispatch of 
investigating teams to survey overseas markets for airplanes 
—especially to Southeast Asian countries; exhibition of air- 
planes and parts in Formosa and six other places. 


for the stabilization of national livelihood; and additional 
working funds marked for speculative purposes as well. 

(2) In order to check import of non-essential and 
non-urgent goods, strict vigilance shall be exercised for 
their financing when letters of credit are issued. 

(3) Even in regard to accommodation of equipment 
funds for the key industries, particular attention shall be 
paid, so that excessive or overlapped investments may be 
rigidly restrained. 

It may be added in this connection that the same 
Federation urged the Government to act along the following 
lines in the financial and banking phases: (a) when drawing 
up supplementary budget for the current fiscal year and 
budget for the fiscal 1954, efforts shall be made to reduce 
the budgetary expenditures and avoid the issue of bonds 
from the standpoint of maintaining balance of public 
finance; (b) ‘the production boosting plans of important in- 
dustries shall also be re-examined, so as not to give rise 
to excessive investment; (c) for the accumulation of capital, 
a reform of the tax system and other necessary measures 
shall be speedily implemented, and in addition campaigns 
for economy of consumption to be formulated. 7 


Recently the Government granted subsidies of Y40- 
million and Y10-million to the Japan Jet Engine Co. and 
Kawasaki Machinery Co. which is manufacturing engines 
for helicopters, respectively. 

Most of the principal aircraft companies in the war 
period, being offshoots of Zaibatsu lines, were dissolved 
into small companies after the war. Now, however, they 
once again began to get together, scrambling for the leader- 
ship of the aircraft industry. At present more than 10 
aircraft manufacturing companies have sprung up and have 
started manufacturing training planes and helicopters. 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industry is planning to produce T34, 
T28 and T33 (training planes) in the near future under 
a technical tie-up with North American Aircraft Co. Fuji 
Heavy Industry Co., which was formerly Nakajima Aircraft 
Co., with an authorized capital of Y200-million, is now 
prepared for the manufacturing of T34 with technical co- 
operation of Beachcraft Co. Kawaseki and Gifu Machinery 
Companies are expected to amalgamate to form the Kawasaki 
Aircraft Co. They are concentrating upon the production 
of helicopters under a technical tie-up with the Bell Air- 
craft Co. New Meiwa Industry, once leading producer of 
waterplanes, is designing small-type waterplanes. Toyo 
Aircraft Co., with a capital of Y400-million, recently suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a light plane of FD 25A type, 
obtaining technical cooperation from Fletcher Aircraft 
Co. Inquiries for 10 light planes came from Vietnam to 
Toyo Aircraft Co. The company greatly encouraged plans 
to export FD 25A type planes at about $270,000 apiece. 

In the field of helicopters, Japan will be able to make 
advance easily. Kayaba Industrial Co. is now studying to 
manufacture a “heliplane’” by adopting the merits of an 
autogiro and a helicopter. Should the study prove success- 
ful, the export of “heliplanes’’ even to the United States 
may be possible. 

The first helicopter will be completed by the Kawasaki 
Machinery Co. around October. So far five training planes 
have been manufactured, while two training planes and 
three helicopters are now being manufactured. 


What is the most important in the new-born aircraft 
industry in Japan is the Japan Jet Engine Co. in which 
the Government has decided to invest Y1-billion. 

Japan Jet Engine Co. was established on July 15 jointly 
by Mitsubishi Heavy Industry, Fuji Heavy Industry, Fuji 
Precision and Ishikawajima Heavy Industry. The company 
was recently given a subsidy of Y40-million, and the Gov- 
ernment will invest Y1-billion. 


It is natural for the Government to take this step 
because the production of jet engines calls for an enormous 
amount of funds. In England and Canada, too, Govern- 
mental subsidy was granted for experimental production of 
jet engines. In France more than 90 per cent of the 
capital for jet manufacturing companies is being covered 
by the Government. 


It is feared that the mushrooming of aircraft makers 
will in the long run lead to common ruin since the demand 
for airplanes is limited in Japan today. The National 
Safety Force, which will probably be the biggest customer 
in Japan, is expected to purchase at least 100 airplanes with 
the current budget. Out of 100 planes the home-made air- 
planes will be 50 at the most. Even in the next few years, 
the yearly output of aircraft in the country will be 500 at 
the most. Hence, the manufacturers, it is hoped, will be 
trimmed and consolidated to avoid unnecessary competition. 
An alarm-bell is also being sounded against the blind induc- 
tion of technical cooperation from foreign countries so 
as not to kill the initiative of the nation’s aircraft industry. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


NEW JAPANESE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


The Shin Meiwa Industry Co. Ltd. 


The Kawanishi Aircraft Co., the predecessor of the Shin 
Meiwa Industry Co., Ltd., was established in November, 
1928. The Kawanishi Aircraft Co. first started operation 
as the Nippon Hikoki Seisakusho in May, 1918. During.the 
27 years since its establishment until the end of the Pacific 
War, the company engaged in the production of airplanes 
as one of Japan’s four greatest aircraft companies. 

The company, designated as an exclusive plant for the 
Japanese Navy, turned out various types of navy airplanes 
which by no means were inferior in quality to the world 


standard. Chief among them were: 

90-type No. 2 flying boat (The first domestic product of its type). 
94-type sea scout plane. Kawanishi 8-type sea scout plane (An _ epoch- 
making all-metal plane on the basis of the famed “Zero’’-type. 
interceptor fighter). 97-type flying boat (Japan’s first 4-engined flying boat 
called “Mavis’’ by USAF personnel). 2-type flying boat (Long-range Navy 
scout bomber. These planes took an active part in the big air-raid on 
Pear! Harbour at the outset of the Pacific War). ‘‘Shiden’’ interceptor 
fighter (Played a dominant role at the end of the Pacific War, getting 


the name ‘George’ from USAF personnel). 


In addition to aircraft, the company also turned out 
water-cooled W-type and air-cooled aircraft engines and 
since 1940 started the mass production of aero engine ac- 
cessories, including fuel jet pumps, and large gun turrets for 
aircraft. 

With the termination of the Pacific War, the company 
was forced to convert into a peace industry and its name 
was changed into the Shin Meiwa Industry Co. Since 
then, the company has been engaged in production of 3-wheel 
trucks, bike-motors, oil engines for farming use and repair 
of U.S. Army vehicles. The “Pointer” auto-bicycles, the 
‘““Akitsu” oil engines, Diesel engines and dump carts are 
greatly in demand both at home and abroad, 


With the coming into force of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty as a turning point, the company has planned to 
revert to aircraft production. ; 


The company’s Konan Plant which was reopened in 
1950 has already turned out Y2.5-billion worth of aircraft 
accessories such as auxiliary tanks and napalm tanks by 
order of the USAF Supply Depot. The company is also 
rushing preparations for sending out its first postwar air- 
plane by installing various high precision and high efficient 
equipments and repairing the existing equipments. 

The company has recently concluded a technical tieup 
with de Havilland to undertake repairing of de Havilland’s 
Gypsy Queen 70 and 30 engines and also of the aircraft 


engines for civil airplanes. The Naruo Plant has completed 
equipment necessary for the repair works. 


Since the arrival of the Douglas Investigation Mission 
in 1951 and the USAF’s investigation of aircraft repairing 
capacity in Japan in the following year, the company has 
rushed preparations to meet the U.S, demand and has al- 
ready purchased hangers. A plan also is under way to 
establish a new factory for the purpose. 


The company desires that the U.S. Government and 
other nations of the democratic camp of the world will 
again recognize Japan’s technical level in aircraft production 
and utilize it for the benefit of free nations. 


The Fuji Precision Machinery Co. Ltd. 


The Fuji Precision Machinery Co., Ltd. has established 
a Preparatory Committee for Aircraft Production and is 
making thorough preparations for the manufacture of air- 
plane engines. The company possesses the greater part of 
the machinery and equipment of the former Nakajima Air- 
craft Co. and has a great number of experienced technicians 
and personnel in charge of construction. The company 
therefore can make an important contribution in the future 
to the manufacture of airplane engines. 


The company is already engaging in the repair of en- 
gines up to 300-HP on the airplanes of the Mainichi News- 
papers and the Asahi Newspapers. The import has been 
completed of the tools necessary for overhauling and re- 
pairs. The testing grounds, which were a part of the 
facilities of the former Nakajima Aircraft Co., have like- 
wise been completely equipped. The company is planning 
to expand its operations in this field in the future. 


In regard to jet engines, with the cooperation of the 
workshops of the former Fuji Industrial Co. and with the 
grant of a research subsidy from the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry in 1952, detailed designs of 
the various parts of the jet engine have been completed. 
The company has already started to manufacture some of 
the main parts of a jet engine. In accordance with the 
wish expressed by MITI in June 1953, a company called 
the Japan Jet Engine Co., Ltd. has been established for 
experiment and research by the Ishikawajima Heavy Indus- 
tries, New Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Fuji Heavy Indus- 
tries and the Fuji Precision Machinery Co. Great stimulus 
has thereby been given to the study of jet engines. The 
results of this joint research will be turned to manufacture 
by the four companies. 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT IN JAPAN TODAY & TOMORROW 


Eight years after Japan lost her wings with the ter- 
mination of the last war in 1945, Japan again revived 
her Aviation Day (and Week) this year which fell on 
September 20. The foundation for Japan’s comeback to 
the air was laid in July 1952 when the Aviation Law was 
promulgated and put into practice followed by the return 
to Japan of Haneda Airport, the international gateway to 
Japan. 


The Japan Air Lines Co., Ltd. is the only company 
authcrized to engage in regular and irregular (tramp) air 
transportation service over the Japanese mainland. There 
are 18 other air service companies approved by the Govern- 
ment to operate enterprises by the use of airplanes such 
as for advertisement, meteorological observations, aerial 
surveys and air-spotting of fish. Of these, only three com- 
panies—Aocki Airline, Nippon Helicopter Transportation, 
and Far Eastern Airline—are authorized to operate irregular 
transportation service besides the plane-using enterprises. 

The a'rplanes owned by these airplanes ard air service 
companies total 96, which is broken down into seven four- 
engined planes, 66 single engined, 12 twin-engined and 10 


helicopters. The seven four-engined planes belong to JAL, 
six of them being the DC-4 type now serving the domestic 
route and one DC-6 just purchased by JAL from the United 
States in preparation for opening international service. 


As the sole full-fledged airline in Japan, the Japan 
Air Lines which currently operate a twice daily double- 
trip service on the Tokyo-Osaka, Tokyo-Fukuoka (Kyushu) 
and Tokyo-Sapporo (Hokkaido) routes, is planning the fol- 
lowing three-year expansion program: 

By doubling the present capital to Y2-billion by adding 
Yi-billion Government investment from October 1, the 
Japan Air Lines (semi-official company) will embark upon 
the first post-war international transportation service. As 
the first step, JAL is scheduled to start the Tokyo-San 
Francisco (via Honolulu) twice weekly double-trip service 


with the four-engined DC-6 just purchased, which has ac- _ 


commodation for 39 passengers. Two more DC-6s are due 
to arrive in Japan within this year for the materialization 
of the program. 

By 1954, the plans are to open the following regular 
lines: Tokyo-Sao Paulo via Rio de Janeiro (double-trip 
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every two weeks), Tokyo-Bangkok (weekly), Tokyo-Seoul 
(twice weekly) and Tokyo-Taipeh (twice weekly). 


For these runs, two four-engined DC-6 and two more 
four-engined DC-4 planes will be purchased from the United 
States, making the total JAL planes 13 four-engined planes. 


By the year 1955, two Comet jet airlines, each costing 
some Y800-million, and two more DC-6 planes will be pur- 
chased, the former from Great Britain and latter from the 
United States, to open a weekly Tokyo-London both-way 
jet flight in addition to a Tokyo-Jakarta weekly service. 
Tokyo-Sarn Francisco and Tokyo-Sao Paulo flights will be 
simultaneously increased to three times weekly and weekly, 
respectively. 


Planes will thus be inereased to six for domestic and 
11 for international services when the three-year program 
is completed in 1955. The JAL capital will be further 
doubled in 1954 to Y4-billion and in 1955 to Y6-billion to 
carry out the expansion program. 


One of the issues for the enforcement of the JAL pro- 
gram, besides the financial difficulties, is the finding of pilots 
to meet the gradually expanding operation. As of Septem- 
ber 16, the number of pilots: in Japan licensed by the Avia- 
tion Law authorizing regular transport flight is only 46. 
This includes 27 Americans engaged in domestic service in 
Japan. Besides, there are 283 pilots licensed for enter- 
prise flight (including 74 glider pilots), 16 pilots for private 
operation, 234 navigators and 133 wireless operators. 


AIRFIELDS 


Following the restoration of Japan’s independence in 
April last year, some 40 U.S.-occupied airfields including 


-Haneda have gradually been turned over to Japanese hands 


to spur the long awaited revival of the nation’s civil avia- 
tion. Besides Haneda, those released included Fujisawa, 
Kagoshima, Kumamoto, Akeno (Mie Prefecture). Obu (Aichi 
Pref.), Takamatsu, Matsuyama and Kochi airfields. 


There is a total of about 94 airfields in Japan including 
those for forced landing. The remaining 54 superior air- 
ports, however, are still under the control of the U.S. forces. 
Among them are Chitose, Misawa, Komaki, Itami, Iwakuni, 
Itazuke, Chofu (Tokyo), Hanshin, Yanome, Akeno. and 
Sone (Fukuoka). 


The airports actually being used by Japanese planes at 
present are only a few—like a part of Haneda, Obu, Fuji- 
sawa and Kumamoto. In fact, Haneda Airport, which was 
returned to Japan in July last year and renamed Tokyo 
International Airport, is still practically administered by 
the American Forces. Only 12 per cent of its total ground 
facilities are now used by Japan and foreign civil airlines. 
The civilian area used at Haneda is supposed to be con- 
trolled by the Aviation Bureau of the Government, but the 
air traffic control is still dependent on the U.S. forces and 
unless English is spoken, nothing can be dene. This is 
unavoidable since there are not enough Japanese personnel 
capable of handling ATC operation. 


The most embarrassed is the semi-official Japan Air 
Lines, the sole full-fledged airline in Japan, now preparing 
to open international service toward the end of this year. 
Including the buildings used by the plane servicing com- 
pany, JAL has an area of only 1,500 tsubo. Even the 
seven four-engined planes currently owned by the com- 
pany are beyond the capacity of the facilities. Moreover, 
three more DC-6Bs are due to arrive in Japan for the in- 
ternational tines. | 


The hangars maintained in U.S. hands are not neces- 
sarily being used for servicing and overhauling of planes, 
some of them are diverted to theatres, warehouses, gather- 
ing hall, or gymnasium. Such recreation and other faci- 
lites as tennis courts, volley-ball courts and motor pool 
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To apply for examination to get a pilot license, one 
has to have over 200 hours’ flight record for an enterprise 
pilot, and over 1,200 hours for a regular liner’s pilot. As 
there -is no institution at present where young pilots can 
be trained, it is feared that there may come in 10 years 
a vacant period when there is no capable pilot to operate 
Japan’s own planes, should the current situation continue. 
This might become an actuality if the currently appro- 
priated budget (for next year) of Y413-million for the esta- 
blishment of an aviation school again fails to go through 
the Diet as it did last year. 


The JAL program itself is indicative of the lack of 
Japanese pilots. Of the 147 crewmen necessary to operate 
JAL flights immediately after the start of the international 
service, 67 will be foreign pilots. The remaining 80 Japa- 
nese are to work as co-pilots, hostesses, stewardesses and 
pursers. 

As for the domestic lines, five of the airlines have 
filed applications, of which two are likely to be granted 
permission shortly to open services. Those that have ap- 
plied are Nippon Helicopter Transportation, Far Eastern 
Line, Daiwa Airline, Nishi Nippon Airline and Aoki Air- 
line. They plan to offer a 10 per cent cheaper rate than 
JAL’s by using the medium-sized passenger plane De Havil- 
land ‘“‘Dove’’, DC-3 which accommodates 28 persons. How- 
ever, together with the safety facilities necessary at the 
airports, they are likely to find keen competition in the 
collecting of passengers since their routes will duplicate the 
present JAL lines. 


IN JAPAN 


also occupy considerable space within the airpert. The U.S. 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS), which consider them 
as necessary facilities for the airbase, is not likely to change 
its. policy. 

Foreign lines flying to Tokyo are also confused because 
the aforementioned 12 per cent of Haneda is not only used 
by Japan but also by 11 foreign civil airlines and Japanese 
newspapers. They are Air France. BOAC, CAT, CPA, 
KLM, NWA, PAA, PAL, QANTAS, SAS, and TAC. What 
JAL occupies in Haneda is only 3.8 per cent or 1,000, tsubo 
of the total 41,000 tsubo. 

There has been a plan to construct a big and modern 
terminal building just opposite the current place. This 
has been greatly delayed and it is still unknown whether 
the construction can start January next year. To meet the 
shortage of facilities, which will be intensified, the Govern- 
ment revealed an aviation plan for 1954 following decision 
on the draft budget. 

According to this plan, the following airports neces- 
sary for opening the four local air lines will be arranged 
and completed with a total budget of Y1.1-billion by some- 
time next July. 

They are the Hokuriku Line (Tokyo-Niigata-Komatsu- 
Osaka), Shikoku Line (Osaka-Takamatsu-Oita-Fukuoka), 
Kyushu Line (Fukuoka-Kumamoto-Kagoshima) and Hok- 
kaido Line (Sapporo-Kushiro-Wakkanai). According to the 


Government plan, these airports will be equipped with 1,200- 
meter runways capable of handling middle sized four-engined 
passenger planes such as De Havilland, Heron and Mara- 
thon. 


Ten airfields including Hanshin, Okadama (Hokkaido), 
and Chofu have also been selected by the Government to be 
equipped with facilities. 

As for the air traffic control, for which Japan at pre- 
sent depends mostly upon U.S. Forces at almost every air- 
port, the Government plans a switch-over to Japanese hands 
from next year. Three hundred and twenty-eight personnel 
are now being recruited by the Transportation Ministry to in- 
crease the ATC workers for the materialization of the 
project. 
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Grand total: 


351,743 tons; passengers 62,283. 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 
September 1953 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
1953 
Sept. 719 722 52,826 53,136 29,380 4,620 — —- 
Aug. 775 794 55,573 57,085 33,6383 6,070 — — 
—56 —72 —2,743 —3,949 —4,253 —1,450 — — 
LAUNCHES 
1953 
Sept. 182 190 4,618 4,849 1,350 5 — — 
Aug. 219 210 5,695 5,722 1,992 115 — a= 
—37 —20 —1,077 —873 —642 —110 — 
Total Vessels entered & cleared August 1,998 124,075 N.R. Tons 
—185 —8,642 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded August 41,810 D.W. Tons 
—6,455 


Jan.-Sept. 1953—Foreigr Trade: 
Vessels entered & cleared 17,790 of 1,095,391 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 377,208 D.W. Tons. 

Monthly Averages 1952: 


Vessels entered & cleared 1,922 of 138,856 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 38,972 D.W. Tons. 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Qut- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
, ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
195 
Sept. 1,189 1,166 35,891 35,838 31,222 5,063 44 44 
Aug. 1,221 1,234 35,017 36,219 29,877 5,310 — — 
—32 —68 +874 —381 +1,845 —247 +44 +44 
LAUNCHES 
1953 
Sept. 585 583 9,953 10,116 612 401 56,023 56,825 
Aug. 662 684 10,648 10,674 248 459 51,642 51,914 
—77 —101 —695 —558 +364 +4,48 +4,911 
Total Vessels entered & cleared August 3,801 92,558 N.R. Tons 
—278 —760 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded August 35,894 D.W. Tons 
» september 37,298 
+1,404 


Jan.-Sept. 1953—Local Trade: 


Vessels entered & cleared 31,399 of 817,932 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 302,474 D.W. Tons. 


-Monthly Averages 1952: 


Vessels entered & cleared 3,695 of 137,089 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 41,864 D.W. Tons. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For Third Quarter “of 1953 


Factory Registrations—Factories & 
workshops applying for registration to 
the HK Dept. of Labour during the 
July-September quarter totalled 132 
(HK 27, Kowloon & New Territories 
105); registration certificates cancell- 
ed amounted to 36 (HK 7, K & NT 29); 
applications refused were 11 (3 & 8); 
illegal factories found & closed down 
were 20 (9 & 11); registration certi- 
ficates issued totalled 63 (21 & 42). 


For the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 the 
figures were: applications received 320 
(HK 85, K & NT 235); regis. certif. 
cancelled 91 (21 & 70); applications 
refused 25 (13 & 12); illegal factories 
found & closed down 65 (23 & 42); 
regis, certifs. issued 194 (63 & 131). 


The total number of factories & 
workshops registered on Sept. 30 was 
1607 (HK 522, K & NT 1085); appli- 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY | 
OF CANTON, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


that an Interim Dividend of 
£1.0.0 per share free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax has 
been declared on account of the 
year 1953, 


This Dividend is payable on or 
after 20th November, 1953. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
closed from 11th November to 
20th November, 1953, both days 
inclusive, 
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Assistant General Manager. 
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cations under consideration totalled 448 
(121 & 327). 


The following table shows the regis- 
tration figures for the third quarters 
of 1950, 1951, 1952 & 1953: 


July 1-Sept. 30 


1953 1952 1951 1950 

Applications received .. 132 81 92 102 

Regis. certifs. cancelled 36 42 73 44 
Applications refused .... 11 4 14) 

Illegal factories found & ) 16 
closed down 20 11 22) 

Regis. certifs. issued .. 63 69 80 127 


Below are shown the number of fac- 
tories registered and applications under 
consideration as at Sept. 30: 


Sept. 30 
19563 1952 1951 1950 
Factories registered . 1607 1465 1319 1197 
Applications under con- 
448 342 353 317 


2055 1807 1672 1514 


— 


Details of factories & workshops 
applying for registration during the 
third quarter are as follows: 


HK 


Bakelite 

Bean Curd 
Biscuits & Confectionery .. 
Canned Goods 
Embroidery 
Engineering 
Flour & Rice Mill 
Furniture 
Garments & Shirts ...... 


Hosiery 
Ice Cream 
Knitting 

Laundry 

Lorries & Cars 
Metalwares 
Mirrors 
Needle 
Noodle 
Painting 
Electro-Plating 
Printing 
Quarry 
Rubber Wares 
Salt Grinding 
Saw Mills 

Shoes 


Tin Cans 
Torches 
Weaving 
Vermicelli 


(Cotton) 


Industrial Accidents—Industrial & 
occupational injuries reported during 
the July-Sept. quarter were 169 in- 
volving 193 persons, with 21 fatalities. 
Causes of the injuries were: Machinery 
41 (3 fatal); transport 10; explosions 
or fires 8; poisonous, hot or corrosive 
substances 4; electricity 1; fall of 
persons 33 (4 fatal); stepping on or 
striking against objects 1; falling ob- 
jects 60 (18 fatal); fall of ground 1; 
handling without machinery 3; hand 
tools 6; miscellaneous 25 (1 fatal). 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Hongkong Aviation Return 


For September 1953 


DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 
Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom .. 141 2,389 3,250 45 4,208 2,601 
murope “ice 143 708 810 33 966 4,077 
Middle East ........ 80 319 320 96 151 896 
Caleutta «Agius. 93 241 886 64 260 377 
32 372 5,684 110 161 RO 
Singapore _ ............ 435 4,390 12,117 387 2,707 5.438 
Bangkok 22.0.0... 458 1,893 17,463 462 1,529 7,591 
Indochina © ..:......... 341 376 4,557 365 371 3,936 
Philippines — ........ 749 956 7,984 836 474 4,708 
857 8,074 5,730 962 3,494 2,444 
216 1,996 9,920 34 2,853 2,146 
Australia. «usec... 54 149 1,830 67 265 815 
345 1,165 25,540 464 565 1,451 
EROROIMME vides 51 73 37 23 81 64 
Caneda adnan 240 450 457 18 72 725 
4 32 2,224 1 37 101 
4,239 23,583 98,309 3,967 18,194: 37,447 
Direct Transit .... 565 — 4,643 565 — 4,643 
Total Aircraft Departure = 202 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 199 


September 1953: 


Aircraft out & in, 401; 


135,756 kgs. 
Jan.-Sept. 1953 


Passengers 8,206; Mail 41,777 kgs; Freight 


Total Aircraft 3,776; Passengers 68,399; Mail 370,048 kgs; Freight 


1,748,118 kgs. 


Monthly Averages 1948-1952: 


Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos) Freight (Kilos) 

Out In Out In Out In Out In 
1948 — 595 9,382 9,592 13,649 138,726 100,986 42,920 
1949 1,058 1,062 18,312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,690 
1950 S33. $383 3,488 . 3,722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65,912 
1951 219 218 3,641 #«®2,681 21.553 20,916 111,572 103,170 
1952 S18. 217 2666 20,849 17,067 130,465 980,999 
1953 
January 2138 209 3,481 3,807 £= 22,576 #£=21,610 113,859 132,624 
February 194 200 3,374 # 3,211 22,122 17,300 88,549 96,581 
March 222 217 4,050 3,783 24,584 22,870 114,774 107,807 
April 197 197 4,298 4,037 22,662 16,718 109,641 64,640 
May 221 225 4,173 4,094 22,916 17,089 144,294 71,206 
June 214 212 4,386 3,456 20,910 17,687 142,769 58,562 
July 218 217 4,040 3,490 21,762 15,953 160,654 46,106 
Aug. 209 210 3,519 3,544 21,404 20,108 119,812 40,984 
Sept. 202 199 4,239 3,967 23,583 18,194 98,309 37,487 

1,890 1,886 35,510 32,889 202,519 167,5291,092,161 655,957 
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HONGKONG GOVT. STORES & SAND MONOPOLY 


From the Annual Departmental Report for 1952-53 


STORES DEPT.—The work of the Stores Dept. con- 
tinued smoothly throughout the year. Every endeavour was 
made to maintain supplies to requisitioning departments 
without undue delay and a re-organization towards the close 
of the year led to the fulfilment of requisitions for locally 
procured materials within four days of the receipt of the 
requisition. It is also possible now to issue stock items 
within 48 hours of the receipt of requisitions. 


The Shipping and Inspection Section was wired in to- 
wards the close of the year to safeguard against possible 
petty pilferage of small stores awaiting inspection. It is 
now possible to carry out the inspection of unallocated 
stores without hindrance from passers-by who for far too 
long have used this Section as a thoroughfare. 


Two new barges for the transportation of stores across 
the harbour to replace old craft were completed before the 
year closed. These two excellently designed craft are each 
capable of carrying 60 tons of cargo in a covered hold 
and no longer need the transportation of stores across the 
harbour or to or from ships be confined to fine weather. 


Two godowns at West Point were allotted to the Stores 
Department and taken into use for the storage of slow 
moving stores and furniture. The allocation of these two 
godowns made possible the demolition of six Nissen huts in 
the Stores compound which were in so leaky a condition 
as to be valueless for storage purposes. It was on the 
site on which these huts stood that the new steel store was 
eventually erected. 


A determined effort was made towards the close of the 
year to clear stocks which had been ordered prior to the 
cessation of hostilities on Planning Unit indents and for 
which no demands for departments had been made. This 
work continues. 


During the year 11,255 tons of stores consisting of 
118,888 packages were received from the United Kingdom 
through the Crown Agents. 


In addition to the above 10,441 orders for 18,162 
items of allocated and unallocated stores were placed on 
local firms or on countries adjacent to the Colony at a cost 
of $7,670,023.19. The Department handled 30,049 requisi- 
tions for Stores involving 84,728 items which were issued 
to departments during the year. 


Since 1951, when the Malayan Police Force asked the 
Hongkong Government to assist in procuring khaki drill 
material from local sources, their requests have become 
more frequent and large orders on local firms have been 
received and dealt with. In response to requests from 
Malaya, quotations and tenders were invited for many items 
including uniform materials, uniforms and equipment and 
this Dept. was able to assist during the year under review 
by placing orders locally for stores to the value of approxi- 
mately $2,800,000, all tf which were, it is understood, 
satisfactorily fulfilled. Altogether, orders from the Malayan 
Police Force have totalled in value approximately $5,000,000. 


Towards the close of the year a vacancy for an As- 
sistant Stores Officer was created in the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway and an examination was held for the purpose of 
selecting the most suitable candidate. It is especially 
gratifying to record in this Report that the successful can- 
didate was Mr. Ho Poon Kam, a Class I Storekeeper. Mr. 
Ho is the first non-expatriate officer to attain Stores Officer 
status and his promotion will afford encouragement and 
stimulus to his former colleagues to follow his lead. 


In the last Annual Report it was stated that the supply 
position of materials from the United Kingdom had not 
improved. The year under review, however, brought a 
marked change for the better in certain items. Notwith- 
standing a warning in 1951 of difficulties with the supply 
of paper and khaki drill, to take only two items, both came 
forward in full and the stocks of these items are now well 
above the normal level. 


Prospects for deliveries in 1953 in most industries are 
brighter than they have been previously and for the first 
time for some years the re-ordering level has been reduced 
from twelve to six months which is considered normal in 
the case of unallocated stores. 


Difficulty is still being experienced in obtaining satis- 
factory delivery dates for galvanized tubulars and fittings, 
certain sizes of steel sheets and angles as well as all sizes 
of mild steel rods. 


In anticipation of the Coronation celebrations over 100 
local firms were invited to submit quotations for the supply 
of bunting, etc., but no local firm was able to supply suitable 
British made materials and it was necessary to place orders 
on the Crown Agents for the Colonies. Another order for 
waxed paper garlands for the Coronation decorations had 
to be placed on the Crown Agents because of the inability 
of local suppliers to provide exact requirements. 


Orders for the making up of most of the flags required 
for the Coronation were placed on the Prisons Department. 
These orders were executed promptly and the work was com- 
pleted satisfactorily. Not only did this work provide em- 
ployment for the prisoners but the saving in expenditure 
was considerable. 


Crests for Colonial flags which were required for the 
Corenation decorations were also made and handpainted by 
the T.B. patients at the Queen Mary, Lai Chi Kok and 
Cheung Chau Hospitals. This work was kindly accepted and 
undertaken as occupational therapy trestment for which the 
Occupational Therapy Fund received an honorarium and the 
work was of an extremely high standard. 


Paints and enamels of various grades are being placed 
almost exclusively with local manufacturers but the service- 
ability of local paints is being carefully watched. Certain 
departments prefer paints produced in the United Kingdom 
and allocated indents for these continue to be placed on 
the Crown Agents, 


Considerable use was made of prison labour during the 
year and I acknowledge the good work done by the Prisons 
Department in making thousands of suits of uniforms, 
naking baskets, brooms and rattan goods generally, towels 
and repairing boots, etc. Labour costs to a value of well 
over a million dollars were saved by the employment of 
prison labour. 


Confiscated goods covering a wide range continued to 
be sent to Stores for disposal and the provision of staff 
en a full-time basis to deal with receipts, maintenance of 
records and disposal became necessary. 


The major portion of the items received consisted of 
strategic materials such as sheet metal, rubber, machine tools, 
automotive parts and electrical equipment. Of the whole, 
approximately 2 per cent only was suitable for Government 
use. 


Close liaison was maintained with the Director of Com- 
merce and Industry in disposing of these stores, the sale 
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of which was restricted to end user factories and to firms 
on the controlled sales lists. 


Non-strategic materials were seized mainly from un- 
licensed hawkers and were sold by auction or by public 
tender. Of the 102 confiscated and unclaimed craft handed 
over to the Department, few were of any great value. They 
were all disposed of by auction, a reserve price being set 
in each case. 


The large accumulation of unidentifiable lubricating 
oils and other petroleum products of dubious quality held 
in open storage at the beginning of the year and which 
were causing some concern were disposed of after the con- 
tents of the drums were re-conditioned and blended. 


Medical Section—Purchases from America were negli- 
gible this year but the good work of the Crown Agents’ 
Washington representative is acknowledged in his being able 
to overcome the difficulties with the office of International 
Trade and in obtaining with a minimum of delay the re- 
lease and the allocation to this Colony of a quantity of 
Aureomycin which was urgently needed for the sole use of 
the Medical Department. Whilst the general trend was for 
prices to become stabilized, notable exceptions to this were 
the decreases in unit cost to Government of surgical dress- 
ings and antibiotics. The price of cotton wool fell from 
$5.23 to $3.45 per lb. and the price of penicillin crystalline 
dropped from $3.31 to $2.01 per mega unit, 


The number of medical items issued during the year 
increased from 15,750 items in 1951/52 to 20,523. The 
increased use of antibiotics is exemplified by penicillin, 
issues of which were more than double those of the previous 
year. 


Furniture & Equipment—The work of this Section con- 
tinued to operate at full pressure and a decline in demands 
for new furniture is evidently as remote as it was a year 
or so ago when the construction of large blocks of Govern- 
ment flats called for an unprecedented output of furniture 
for quarters. 


Departmental estimates of furniture requirements con- 
tinue to be invited prior to the preparation of the Stores 
Department estimates of expenditure but the unforeseen 
acquisition of private leased tenancies and the lease by 
Government of additional flats to house officials and other 
unpredictable requirements created a situation demanding 
the urgent manufacture of many items of furniture for 
which no funds had been provided and supplementary funds 
had to be requested. 


Towards the close of the year it was decided that the 
employment of overtime labour in order to cope with the 
heavy demands made upon this Section was uneconomical 
and it was stopped. Any work which cannot now be done 
by departmental labour in normal working hours will be 
done on contract and it is hoped that this decision will 
result in a very considerable drop in expenditure. 


No less than 13,577 items of new furniture were manu- 
factured during the year in addition to maintaining in good 
condition existing items of furniture both in offices and 
quarters. In the case of items of furniture in quarters 
which required reconditioning, the occupants were called upon 
to refund to Government the cost of the work done. 


The conversion saw which was dismantled from Arsenal 
Street Public Works Department Depot was acquired by 
the Stores Department and erected and brought into opera- 
tion within the Stores compound in December and its use 
will effect a great saving on the cost of sawing timber by 
external contract. 


An order was placed in Bangkok for the supply of 
20,000 cubic feet of teak planks during the year and al! 
existing stocks were converted into boards for seasoning. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Equipment Section continued its useful work. 
This workshop undertook and supplied many new items of 
a varied nature including parcel trolleys for the General 
Post Office, animal cages, operating theatre revolving stools, 
tubular metal and canvas stretchers, vaccination lancets 
for the Medical Department, fish collecting containers for 
the Fisheries Department and motor car registration number 
plates for the Police Force. In addition, many items such 
as weighing machines, garden tools, pressure lamps and 
tablet machines, etc. were repaired. pewriters and calcu- 
lators were serviced monthly. A total of 2,866 typewriters 
and 220 calculators were serviced and 1,101 typewriters 
and 129 calculators were repaired. 


Payments to the Crown Agents for the Colonies for 
unallocated stores indented for during the year amounted 
to $10,757,606.77 and landing charges paid to local firms 
amounted to $68,410.57. The sum of $411,921.95 was 
realized on the sale of unallocated stores and $789,351.21 
on surplus stores or stores condemned by Boards of Survey. 
Both these amounts were credited to revenue. 


Local purchase authorities (S.F, 61) issued to requisi- 
tioning departments amounted. to 8,093 for 13,120 items 
valued at $4,037,442.66. 


Authorized expenditure for unallocated stores was 
$16,000,000 of which $14,391,302.13 was actually spent. 
Issues of unallocated stores was approved at $15,500,000. 
The amount charged to votes and services was $14,486,398.02, 
thus the value of items issued exceeded the value of items 
purchased by $95,095.89. The stock balance was $14,408,- 
244.41 on 3lst March, 1953 as against a corresponding figure 
of $15,100,170.79 at the close of the previous financial 
year. 


SAND MONOPOLY—The main collection areas were 
at So Kun Wat and Tai Lam Chung but the demand for 
sand increased to such an extent that new sources of supply 
had to be found. The Bay of Chuk Kui Wan, Trio Islands, 
Cheung Sha Wan and Kee Lung Wei were opened up as 
suitable collecting areas. 


Stocks increased to 41,588 cubic yards as compared 
with the 14,957 cubic yards held on charge at the com- 
mencement of the year. 


Some 15 hand and mechanically operated dredgers to- 
gether with 30 vessels and vehicles removed and trans- 
ported 348,261 cubic yards of sand throughout the Colony. 


The public continued to take advantage of the de- 
livery of sand direct to sites in non-mountainous districts 
of the New Territories at an extra cost of $1.00 per cubic 


yard. A total of 39,842 cubic yards were delivered by this 
method. 


The black market for sand, particularly industrial sand, 
still flourishes and especially is this the case in the New 
Territories. Industrial sand is being openly sold at rates 
quoted at $85 per cubic yard and all attempts to apprehend 
these illegal dealers have so far been abortive. 


The rates charged for sand during the year remained 
unchanged at $9.00 per cubic yard ex depot and $10.00 
per cubic yard for direct deliveries. On the 1st January, 
1953, it was decided that industrial sand be supplied at the 
rate of $25 per cubic yard. Only limited issues have been 
made as certain difficulties are being met in obtaining this 
type of sand but every endeavour is being made ‘to overcome 
them. At the end of the financial year it was agreed that 
the selling rates for sand be reduced after the close of 
the year to $8 per cubic yard ex depot, $9 per cubic yard 


ee deliveries and $24 per cubic yard for industrial 
sand. 
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HONGKONG MARINE DEPARTMENT 


From the Annual Report for 1952/53 


The Port—Although the shipping returns for the past 
year show a decline in the number of vessels visiting the 
Colony, closer examination reveals that the decline is con- 
fined to river steamers and junks. The tonnage of ocean 
going shipping (18,197,763) entering and leaving the port 
is greater than that for the two preceding years, and the 
amount of cargo which these vessels brought into the Colony 
.3,043,990 tons) represents an increase of 2.1% over with 
the corresponding figure for the previous year. Although 
the amount of cargo exported in ocean’ going’ vessels 
(1,372,669 tons) shows a decrease of 7.4% as compared 
with the previous year’s figure, a truer comparison is ob- 
tained by comparing the average monthly figure for the past 
year with that for the last nine months of the preceding 
year, i.e. after the imposition of the control on exports. 
These figures, 114,389 and 115,618 respectively, show only 
a 1% decline. 

River trade shows a remarkable decline of 26.3% in 
imports and 54.5% in exports. This decline in cargo is 
offset to some extent by an increase of 118,212 in the 
number of passengers carried. 

The effect of the restrictions on trade with the Chinese 
mainland is also evident in the figures for the junk and 
launch external trade, the amount of cargo imported and 
exported during the past year being 379,568 tons and 
115,610 tons respectively. ese figures represent decreases 
of 25.5% on imports and 6.3% on exports in comparison 
with the previous year. The drop in export tonnage in this 
branch of the Colony’s trade as compared with 1950/51, 
the last year before the imposition of export restrictions, 
is 31%. 

Port Facilities—29 ‘B’’ class buoys for vessels up to 
450 ft. in length and 17 “A” class buoys for larger vessels 
were maintained throughout the year. At the end of the 
year, 12 of the “A” class moorings were classed as special 
typhoon moorings. The change-over from wrought iron to 
cast steel components continued and five 90 ton mooring 
blocks of a new type, which had been made by the Port 
Works Department, were laid. 

During the year, “A” class moorings were in use for 
0,249 days and “B” class moorings for 4,093 days. Revenue 
from the hire of these moorings was $199,650.00. 153 
private moorings were in use for an aggregate of 1,377 
months, the resultant revenue being $6,885.0). The total 
revenue collected for anchorage dues during the past year 
was $39,711.20. <A further sum of $300.80 was outstanding 
at the end of the year. 


Aids to Navigaticn—A new radar reflector was esta- 
blished on Tathong Rock in the eastern approaches and a 
new buoy was laid to mark a rock discovered in the ap- 
proaches to Castle Peak Pier. The demolition of Elax Rock 
in Kowloon Bay having been completed, the mark buoy 
was withdrawn. A lightbuoy was established to mark the 
northwestern extremity of the Central. Reclamation Area. 

Signal Stations—The system of reporting the arrival 
and departure of ships from the various lighthouses func- 
tioned well throughout the year, 13,000 arrival reports and 
13,063 departure reports being received. The 24 hour 
visual communication between shipping in the Harbour 
worked excellently throughout the year, 31,649 messages 
including 67 emergency signals being either despatched or 
received. The fees collected amounted to $5,078 as com- 
pared with $4,695 in the previous year. Local storm signals 
were hoisted on 4 occasions and non-local signals on 217 
occasions. 


Pilotage Examination Board—On the 31st March, 1953, 
there were 14 practising licensed harbour pilots and 1 
apprentice pilot. In addition, 5 harbour pilots’ licences 
were held ‘by British ship masters. During the past year, 
three candidates were examined for pilots’ licences; two 
passed and one failed. The two new licences were issued 
to practising pilots. 

Wreck Removal—The removal of the wrecks of s/s 


. “Macau”? and H.M.S. “Robin” from Aberdeen and that of 


s/s “Taishan” from Sai Wan was completed. Salvage 


operations on two steamers near Waglan and one steamer 
north of Lantau are proceeding. 


Ship Breaking—The breaking up of 18 vessels (of 
which 4 were British), with a total gross tonnage of 40,062 
tons was completed during the past year and, at the end 
of the year, a further 9 vessels were in the process of 
demolition. 


Marine Casualties, Ete.—One Court of Inquiry into a 
marine casualty and twelve Departmental Inquiries into 
minor accidents were held during the year. 

There were no typhoon casualties in Hongkong waters 
during the year. 

Marine Licensing Office—Junks and Boat Licences 
Class I-VI issued during the year totalled 18,736, of which 
206 were granted to power driven vessels. A total of 381 
motor boats and launches were licensed for commercial 
purposes. 

Exemptions from the necessity for possessing en- 
gineers’ certificates were allowed on fishing vessels of under 
250 piculs where the engines were considered to be auxiliary 
to the sails. 

Ferry services to outlying districts were improved by 
the extension of the Cheung Chau—-Hongkong and the 
Tai O—Hongkong services to include Aberdeen, thereby 
providing a connexion to the new fish market. A _ small 
ferry service was inaugurated between Hung Hom, North 
Point and Shaukiwan on May 28, 1952. ; 

The fees collected amounted to $619,880.10, showing 
a decrease of $49,190.08 as compared with the year 1951/52. 


Mercantile Marine Office—There was, during the past 
year, a slight decrease in the number of seamen engaged 
and discharged, but the increasing validity of the Hongkong 
Government’s Seaman’s Discharge Book as a travel docu- 
ment has led to a further increase in the demand for these 
books. 

War Pensions (Chinese Seamen) Scheme—The num- 
ber of claims paid during the past year is almost double 
that paid in the preceding year. This may be due, in some 
measure, to a partial relaxation of the restrictions on egress 
from the mainland. 

Registry—During the past year, 27 vessels were regis- 
tered and the registers of 128 were closed. (The corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year were 65 and 40 respec- 
tively). The fees collected amounted to $4,783.50 as com- 
pared with $7,156.50 during the previous year. 


Marine Magistrate’s Court—1,085 offences were tried 
before the Marine Magistrates during the year, a decrease 
of 24 as compared with the previous year. 


Government Gunpowder Depot— During the year under 
review, the Depot handled a slightly higher quantity of 
commercial explosives than in the previous year, with a 
proportionate increase in the amount of revenue collected ; 
nevertheless, the figures remain below par and no improve- 
ment in this direction can be foreseen until the embargo 
is lifted. | 

Various types of confiscated explosives were received 
into the Depot and, when possible, utilized in government 
quarry operations. It was found necessary to destroy a 
small quantity of unstable explosives. 


Government Slipway, Yaumati—During the year, a 
total of 80 powered craft, 42 dumb craft and 65 dinghies 
were operated and maintained on behalf of Government, 
with a minimum of 90% in service at all times. 

The Government Slipway was occupied for 321 days 
and used by 85 vessels, this being 23% of total slippings. 
The housing and installation of a large emergency generator 
has now been completed. | 

Departmental Training School—The classes for cox- 
swains have been popular and well attended, but there Is 
some indication that the desire for engineers classes has 
been temporarily satisfied. 

Special classes in elementary navigation and seaman- 
ship for Assistant Marine Officers and Revenue Officers were 
held and the results were very satisfactory. 
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Ship Surveys—The activity of the Ship Surveys sub- 
department is partially indicated by the drop in survey fees 
earned and, as in the previous year, the factors governing 
this decline are beyond local control. It is, however, fair 
to assume that, unless some adverse world upheaval occurs 
the decline has now stopped and become stabilized. The 
application of the New 1948 Safety Convention has meant 
a considerable increase in the demands on the surveyors 
time with respect to the drafting of revised legislation 
and new certificates, and will in the near future bring a 
considerable increase in survey work to be done. 

International Safety at Sea Convention: Effect was 
viven to the International Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea 1948 by the passing in the United Kingdom of the 
Merchant Shipping (Safety Convention) Act 1949 which 
became effective from the 19th November, 1952. It was 
not possible to get it applied to Hongkong at the same 
time as in the United Kingdom but the Order in Council 
extending the application of the Act to Hongkong has now 
been finally examined and will be very shortly enacted. 

Surveys for Passenger and Safety Certificates: 
number of vessels taking Hongkong Passenger and 
Certificates now appear to have become stabilized 
It is a considerable drop from the 83 vessels surveyed 
in 1949/50 and unless the eastern unberthed passenger 
trades become again active no future increase in numbers 
is envisaged. 

Application for British Registry: Only one foreign- 
going ship obtained British Registry, the remainder being 
barges for oversea owners, local ferries and private yachts. 

Local New  Construction—Non-Government: Three 
new passenger ferries have been put into service and one 
launched. Fifteen large steel barges for export have been 
completed, three sea-going ships are well advanced as also 
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are three timber carrying ships for the Borneo Coast. An 
order has been placed for two medium sized freighters, 
which is very welcome, and will help to maintain continuity 
of employment where ship repairing, which is liable to 
fluctuation, is the mainstay. 


Local New Construction—Government: The drop in 
revenue producing surveys has, as far as work is concerned, 
been more than offset by Government’s replacement pro- 
gramme and as in the previous year the design staff has 
proved insufficient to maintain the desired output. De- 


livery of machinery from the U.K. still suffered from con- 
siderable delay. 


Ship Repairing: The two main shipyards have had 
what could but be described as an average year. A number 
of conversions from coal to oil-fuel burning and to heavy 
oil for use in diesel machinery have helped to keep employ- 
ment reasonably steady. The steel position was much im- 
proved as a result of Japanese and Australian supplies he- 
coming increasingly available. The smaller vards have 
managed to keep going, in some case by turning to other 
branches of industry, Hongkong’s pre-eminence’ in the 
speed and the high standard with which repairs are carried 
out have still been a very important factor in inducing 
owners to carry out work at this port. 


Examinations for Certificates of Competency: The 
total number of candidates presenting themselves for 
examinaticn shows a very welcome increase of nearly 60%. 
This, it is hoped, will have a beneficial effect on the manning 
of our local vessels and greatly reduce the number of un- 
certificated personnel who are examined and permitted to 
act in certain capacities on board British ships. There 
were 44 candidates for Masters’ and Mates’ Certificates of 


whom 19 passed, and 54 candidates for Engineers Certifi- 
cates of whom 17 passed. 


HONGKONG’S QCEAN SHIPPING 
Vessels Entered & Cleared From Abroad 1.4.52 to 31.3.53 


VESSELS ENTERED VESSELS CLEARED 
Emi- Bunkers 
Class and nationa- Number Tons Passengers Cargo Number Tons Passengers grants Cargo Tons of 
lity of vessels of Net landed landed of Net Enm-barked Em- loaded Bunker 
Vessels Tons Vessels barked Tons Coal Oil 
Foreign Trade Foreign Trade 
Ocean going: 
1,283 3,625,376 10,224 1,222,717 1,209 3,347,000 17,038 1,991 556,141 28,613 101,500, 
American ({ USA) 117 928,577 1,393 62,706 179 933,353 4,047 oe 33,047 — 3,673 
5 13,871 10,828 13,871 — 3,700 — 225 
126 84,965 4 65,6 149 96,151 24 86,194 530 4,37644 
En re 153 543,145 630 84,510 154 546,918 187 — 59,135 -- 25,043 
Sh ee cae 167 806,159 3,382 332,638 137 717,689 5,170 1,150 106,344 290 3,555 
l 5,412 1 5,412 — — 150 
EN es 38 220,124 336 18,205 40 203,793 882 22,084 160 5,605 
4 4 15,079 —- 10,625 3 11,222 800 1,030 
eanemese ...... 117 306,195 1 97,537 91 282,369 5 - 38,613 200 7,633 
Liberian l 4,380 — 9,959 1 330 200 
Moroccan ...... l 4,343 22 1 4,343 — 1,000 200 
Norwegian yy 410 1,029,512 1,362 630,576 589 950,552 3,164 403 239,549 6,385 20,928 
Pakistani ...... 13,659 1,141 3 8,161 — — 1,219 
Panamanian oe 176 287 ,287 49 209,349 145 218,832 87 — 158,832 16,455 15,358 
Philippine ies 53 132,599 35 63,473 52 127,224 48 ~ 33,585 550 968 
Portuguese 10 41,648 41 4,398 37,502 60 1,606 
82 237,478 70 92,934 81 227,054 172 30,639 2,651 
1 3,842 — 1 3,842 — 800 
4 5,840 - 8.410 2 3,160 - 1,200 230 150 
U.S.S.R 4 4,169 — - 4 4,169 -- —_ — 320 150 
2,823 8,335,746 17,527 5,043,990 2,659 7,783,067 30,884 3,544 1,372,669 53,733 195,973 

Ocean going 

(in ballast) .. 265 785,493 531 419 1,293,457 
ere 3,088 9,121,239 18,061 3.043,990 3,078 9,076,524 31,230 3,544 1,372,669 53,723 195,973% 
Grand Totals: Foreign and Internal Trade Entered Foreign and Internal Trade Cleared 
Ocean-going 3,088 9,121,239 18,061 3,043,990 3,078 9,076,524 31,230 3,554 1,372,669 53,733 195,973%4 
River Steamers. 1,625 1,296,241 479,067 25,663 1,625 1,297,027 532,222 — 84,519 3,949 3,033 
24,738 1,229,108 2,049 796,325 24,874 1,273,012 2,001 198,045 
Power-driven 

vessels 60 tons 

net & under .. 9,376 165,839 349,675 12,358 9,392 166,321 347,498 — 6,427 3,925 3,287 
Sere: weetae 38,827 11,812,427 848,852 3,878,336 38,969 11,812,884 912,951 3,544 1,611,660 61,607 202 293% 
42,276 11,966,348 760,856 3, 708,82614 43,257 11,993,859 806,214 10,366 1,773,177 75,699 186,097%, 
Comparison —3,449 —153,921 +87,996 +169,509°%,  —4,288 —180,975 +106,737 —6,822 —161,517 —-14,092 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 


Foreign & Internal Trade Entered & Cleared 
1952/53 In Comparison with 1951/52 


Cargo 
: Number of Passengers Emi- loaded 
, allclassesof Tons landed grants and 
- vessels entered Net & Em- discharged 
3 and cleared embarked barked Tons 
- Apr. 1-Mar. 31 
1952/53 77,796 23,625,311 1,761,803 3,544 5,489,996 
1951/52 85,533 23,960,107 1,567,070 10,366 5,482,00314 
1 
Comparison —T7,737  —334,896 +194,733 —6,822 +7,992% 
“ HONGKONG’S OCEAN GOING SHIPPING 
r 
e Percentage Number & Tonnage of Vessels of Each Nation Entering Port 
e Total Vessels ...... 16,636 Total Tonnage .. 11,145,575 CONSTELLATION ’ " SERVICE 
Percent Percent 
: TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
3 Chinese Junks.......... 6 U.S.A.° EUROPE AFRICA * ASIA 
Chinese ° Chinese . For reservations consult your 
TRAVEL AGENT * AIRLINE * SHIPPING LINE 
‘ ers owere E 
1 Vessels under 60 tons .. 18 ONG 
HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Total Tennage of all Classes Entered and Cleared since 1920 
OCEAN GOING 


Other Total Net 
British Foreign Total Net classes Tonnage all 
Tons Net Tons Net Tonnage Tons Net Classes 
8,351,084 9,223,552 17,574,636 92,547,891 40,122,527 
9,247,198 10,817,413 20,064,611 23,356,359 43,420,970 
9,688,891 12,282,271 21,971,162 24,595,602 46,566,764 
11,222,141 14,671,917 25,894,058 27,508,181 538,402,239 
1924 11,844,752 16,030,078 27,874,830 28,856,247 56,731,077 
9,866,820 13,786,954 23,653,774 25,866,749 49,520,523 
9,660,440 16,039,724 25,700,164 18,426,997 44,127,161 
10,792,701 16,101, 694 26,894,395 17,989,370 44,883,765 
11,151,152 17,134,589 28,285,741 18,900,440 47,186,181 
) 11,357,605 17,993,202 29,350,807 12,839,805 42,190,612 
; 11,540,844 17,905,301 29,446,145 14,703,876 44,150,021 
12,201,690 17,067,383 29 269,073 14,555,833 43,824,906 
) 1933 12,014,282 17,354,645 29,368,877 13,674,504 43,043,381 
12,510,998 18,195,573 30,706,571 12,767,408 43,473,979 
; 11,943,571 18,025,915 29 969,666 11,761,350 41,731,016 
3 11,709,589 15,920,808 27 630,397 10,200,363 37,830,760 
10,145,162 12,003,066 22,148,228 8,749,720 30,897,948 
D OCEAN GOING River Junks & 
Se British Foreign Total Net Steanters Launches TOTAL 
3% 5,398,611 5,107,467 10,506,078 1,212,284 9,151,128 13,869,490 
+ 6,050,383 8,714,464 14,764,847 2,075,340 3,129,365 19,969,552 
5,828,496 10,507,477 16,335,973 3,105,453 3,598,700 23,040,126 
7,179,280 12,767,597 19,946,877 4,454,664 2 948.979 27 350,520 
31 7,159,910 10,613,452 17,773,362 4,655,428 4,415,556 26,844,346 
7,394,700 8,269,578 15,664,278 3,354,075 4,941,854 23,960,207 
8,328,109 9,869,654 18,197,763 2,593,268 2,834,280 23,625,311 
3%4 HK CARGO—EXTERNAL TRADE 
= IMPORT—D.W. Tons EXPORT—D.W. Tons 
Total 
7 Ocean River Launches Ocean River Launches Import 
« Going Steamers & Junks Total Going Steamers & Junks Total & Export 
1949/50 .... 3,649,758 95,656 221,109%4 3,966,52314 1,729,475 168,248 169,997% 2,067,7201%4 6,034,243%4 
7% 1950/51 .... 3,578,031 84,036 435,382 4,097,449 2,298,137 89,410 167,461 2,555,008 6,652,457 
1951/52 .... 2,979,8741%4 34,841 510,100 3,524,8151%4 1,481,900 75,870 123,341 1,681,111 5,205,926%4 
51, 1952/83 .... 3,043,990 25,663 379,568 3,449,221 1,372,669 34,519 115,610 1,522,798 4,972,019 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF MALAYA 


The Financial Secretary to the 
Government of the Federation, Mr. E. 
Himsworth, has stated recently that 
the annual Budget of the Federation, 
when presented to the _ Legislative 
Council in November last, showed an 
estimated deficit of Mal. $97 million. 
It had been decided that this deficit 
would be financed by the raising of a 
Security Loan and already this year 
$100 million has been raised to meet 
the deficit. 


When the Budget was prepared the 
revenue estimates were worked out on 
a basis of 75 cents per lb, for rubber 
and $480 per picul for tin. The fall 
in rubber prices has been downwards 
throughout the year and at the open- 
ing of the second half of the year was 
in the neighbourhood of 65 cents per 
lb. The drop in the price of tin has 
been even more spectacular and is in 
the neighbourhood of $280 per picul. 
Expenditure, on the other hand, has 
continued to mount. There have been 
large sums required, both as revotes 
and by way of new money for Emer- 
gency expenditure, with the general 
result that, while revenue is certainly 
falling, expenditure is still rising. 


Turning to revenue first—the actual 
figures for January to June total 
$270 million. This contrasts with a 
total actual revenue for 1952 of $725 
million and a total estimated Federz| 
revenue for 19538 of $589. It will 
therefore be seen that revenue to date 
is a little more than one-third of the 
total actual revenue collected in 1952, 
and a little less than one half of what 
was originally expected when the 1953 
Budget was framed, 

Of the main items of revenue in 
the first half of 1953, rubber export 
duty has accounted for $33 million 
(9s against $116 million for the whole 
of 1952), tin export duty $30 million 
(as against $70 million for the whole 
of 1952), and tobacco $50 million (as 
against $95 million for the whole of 
1952) 


Income tax collections have 
amounted to $57 million as against 
$222 million in the whole of 1952. 


In the light of the present prices 
of tin and rubber, the Government 
has re-assessed its revenue estimates 
for the second half of the year. It is 
estimated that in the period July to 
December rubber will produce $21 
million, tin $23 million, tobacco a 
further $47 million, and income tax 
an additional $94 million. Other items 
should reach just over $100 million. 


Altogether the Treasury estimates 
that July to December revenue will 
amount to $288 million, making a 
grand total for 1953 of $559 million, 
or some $32 million less than was 
estimated when the Budget was 
framed. 


On the expenditure side, total ex- 
penditure for the first six months of 
the year, including revote expenditure, 


was $349 million. Total expenditure 


for the remainder of the _ year, 
including revote expenditure, is 
estimated at $504 #£=million, making 


a total of $853 million, of which, how- 
ever, $85 million is chargeable to Re- 
vote Reserve, leaving net expenditure 
of $768 million as against the estimate 
of $686 million provided in the 1953 
Budget. This will leave a deficit of 
$208 million, of which $100 million 
can be financed by the Security Loan 
and the additional $108 million will 
have to be met from surplus balances. 


Available surplus balances total $332 
million and, if the additional $108 
million in the deficit is to be financed 
from them, it means that at the be- 
ginning of next year our surplus 
balances will have been reduced to 
$224. 

It is unlikely that there would have 
been this increased deficit in 1953 had 
the prices of tin and rubber remained 
at the levels which persisted at the 
opening of the year, but there has been 
a gradual decline both in rubber and 
tin prices, which has had marked 
effects not only on export 
duties derived from those two com- 
modities but also on the quantity of 
purchasing power circulating in the 
country. 


It is now known, for example. that 
the currency circulation in Malaya has 
decreased from $812 million at the 
beginning of the year to $763.8 mil- 
lion on August 1. Therefore’ the 
demand for imported commodities, 
which contribute to import duties, 
will progressively decrease. In other 
words, when tin and rubber prices fall 


every major item of revenue can be 


expected to fall at the same time. 


On the other hand, the cost of the 
Emergency has not decreased. To 
date the cost of the Emergency has 
amounted to some $700 million. Of 
this, $14 million were spent in 1948, 
$50 million in 1949, $60 million in 
1950, $155 million in 1951, and $210 
million in 1952. It is estimated that 
the total expenditure on the Emergency 
in the present year will be of the 
order of $270 million. 

At the same time, expenditure on 
social services, which play an important 
part in combatting Communist ideology 
in this part of the world, has been 
increasing. Expenditure on education 
in 1953 will not be far short of $100 
million, and expenditure on health will 
reach about half that. 

To sum up, the situation is that 
Malaya can fight the terrorists in the 
jungle or can fight Communism in 
the ideological field with own resources, 
but with the fall in revenue from tin 
and rubber it cannot fight on both 
these fronts at one and the same time 
without some outside aid. 


OUTLOOK IN MALAYA 


Congenial accord—unpredicted and 
present to a remarkable degree—be- 
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tween employer and labour has been 
the relieving features of the uneasy 
industrial calm prevalent throughout 
recent months. Both, conscious of 
worse times likely to come, and both 
with a jaundiced eye upon the rubber 
and tin price, have continued to ex- 
hibit a patience and understanding of 
= other’s position to an unusual ex- 
ent. 


Tin mines (those still active) in- 
creasingly turn over to a profit-sharing 
basis with their men. A large rubber 
factory’s labour force has on its own 
initiative asked the management to re- 
duce its wages by one-third as an alter- 
native to retrenchment. 


In the great field of agrico-industrial 
employment throughout Malaya labour 
trouble in any shape or form has been 
notable by its absence. ; 


A general view of Malaya’s industry 
is far from reassuring. So far only a 
comparatively few rubber estates (the 
smaller and poorer units) have - been 
forced to close down, and though their 
labour forces have until now had no 
difficulty in finding employment on the 
larger and richer properties which have 
hitherto often been short of tappers, 
there is little doubt that any further 
and prolonged decline in the price of 
rubber will see unemployment becom- 
ing a serious factor to be faced not only 
among the Chinese, where it is already 
present; not only among the Malays, 
many of whom can conveniently find a 
living back home in their own kampong, 
but also in the ranks of the South In- 
dian work-people, among whom it has 
agama so far not been percep- 
ible. 


As is to be expected, the larger and 
better established mining companies, 
particularly the dredges, are in general 
In no immediate difficulties and seem 
able to carry on in spite of their many 
anxieties, 


In all branches of trade and industry 
the repercussions of depression in the 
two major factors of Malaya’s economy 
are increasingly evident; and unless a 
considerable change for the _ better 
comes the snowball may soon begin to 
gather weight as it rolls. however 
slowly, down the economic hill. 


CEYLON’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


The original estimate of revenue for 
the current financial year was Rs 904 
millions. Consequent on steps taken 
to increase revenue the estimate of 
revenue was revised to Rs 918 millions. 
On this basis, a collection of about Rs 
836 millions may be reasonably ex- 
pected in the eleven months’ period 
ended on August 31, 1953. The re 
venue reported to have been collected 
during this period aggregates Rs 841 
millions. 


The original estimate of expenditure 
noted from revenue for 1952-53 was 
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Rs 948 millions. The aggregate ex- 


takes into account cash outlays) stood 
penditure from Revenue for the eleven 


ou TRANSHIPMENT OF GOLD IN THE 
at Rs 282 millions. At the end of 


months ended on August 31, 1953, has 
been reported to be only Rs 785 mil- 
lions. he revenue and expenditure 
from Revenue Account thus shows a 
surplus of Rs 56 millions. 


Although financial provision in a 
sum of 377 millions was made in 
Part IJ Loan Fund Expenditure of the 
Estimates 1952-53, the aggregate ex- 
penditure up to the end of August 
1953 has been Rs 170 millions. To 
this must be added an expenditure of 
about Rs 5 millions from the National 
Development Reserve. 


Borrowings from the Central Bank 
which at the end of September, 1952, 
amounted to Rs 72 millions and reach- 
ed almost the statutory limit of 92 
millions in March, 1953, fell to Rs 13 
millions at the end of August, 1953. 
Treasury Bills which stood at Rs 200 
millions in July 1953 were brought 
down to Rs 194 millions at the end 
of August and have been since re- 
duced to Rs 184 millions. Total net 
debt. notwithstanding the flotation of 
the Rs 80 millions loan in August, re- 
mains at Rs 889 millions, the figure in 
July 1953. 

At the end of September, 1952, the 
net cash operating deficit (which 


August 1953, the deficit was Rs 175 
millions, 

The level of External Assets at the 
end of September 1952 was Rs 926 
millions. t the end of December, 
1952, it was at Rs 837 millions. In 
March, 1953, it stood at 767 millions 
and June, 1953, 685 millions. At end 
of August, 1953, the level was at Rs 
669 millions, showing a decline in two 
months of only Rs 16 millions in marked 
contrast to the loss of Rs 82 millions 
in the single month of March 1958. 
The holdings by Government, Govern- 
ment Agencies and institutions, and 
the Central Bank in the aggregate 
showed an increase by Rs 14.5 mil- 
lion over the external assets held by 
them in June, 1953. 

In@éome from exports during’ the 
period January to August 1953 amount- 
ed to Rs 1,030 millions. The value of 
imports in the same -period was Rs 
1,027 millions, showing a Rs 3 million 
balance of trade. 

Provisional figures relating to net 
remittances and transfers abroad for 
the first half of the calendar year 1953 
amounted to Rs 35 millions as against 
Rs 46% millions in the second half 
year of 1952. 


COLONY 


The Hongkong Government  an- 
nounced under date of October 26 
that it is now prepared to authorise 
the transhipment in the Colony of 
gold not owned by residents of Hong- 
kong on the following conditions: 

(a) Transhipment: Transhipment 
will be allowed in the case of gold 
consigned to any destination through 
Hongkong on a through bill of lading. 
The necessary import and_ export 
licences will be freely issued to ap- 
proved applicants. 


(b) Importation for Re-Export: 
Gold may be imported for re-export 
within a limited period to approved 
destinations. A preliminary to the 
issue of an export licence will be the 
production of evidence that the trans- 
action complies with any import licens- 
ing requirements in the country of 
destination. Licences will be issued 
only to approved applicants. 


(c) In the case of both (a) and 
(b), satisfactory guarantees’ will be 
required covering safe custody of the 
gold during its stay in the Colony and 
its re-export within the __ stipulated 
period. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. | 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON | 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


TELEPHONE: 53011-5 | } 
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EXPORT OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
TO USA 


The Acting Director of Commerce 
and Industry, Mr. H. A. Angus, M.B.E., 
announced under date of Oct. 26 that 
further agreement has been reached 
with the United States authorities 
regarding the procedure for exporting 
to the US locally-produced, processed 
or manufactured commodities which 
are covered by the Foreign Assets 
Contro! Regulations of the US Treasury 
Department. 

Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
may now be granted in respect of 
the following items:— joss_ candles, 
shrimp noodles, dried shrimp slices, wet 
bean curd, and mats ahd squeres of 
Formosan seagrass. Discussions are 
continuing on other items, 


The following is the full list of 
commodities covered by the Foreign 
Assets Control Regulations which 
can at present be exported to the US 
under agreed procedures:— bean curd, 
wet or dry, and rice. sticks, bean 
thread, China type tea from Formosa, 
cotton cloth gloves, cotton piece-goods 
and cotton yarn (for M.S.A. contracts 
in Formosa), cotton string’ gloves, 
cotton waste, cotton wearing apparel 
as follows: (2) Men’s shirts; (b) 
Women’s garments (whether or not 
embroidered), including blouses, 
nightgowns, undergarments and 
aprons; and (c) Children’s articles in- 
cluding feeders, sunsuits, bed sheets 
and dresses; confectionery, dolls, em- 
broidered footwear, embroidered re- 
ligious vestments made at the Convent 
of Maryknoll Sisters, hardwood furni- 
ture, ivory manufactures, joss candles, 
linen embroidered gcods, made-up silk 
garments, mats and squares of Formo- 
san seagrass, needlepoint tapestries, 
oysters and oyster sauce, pincushions, 
plums, salted dried fish, silk piece 
goods, silk and rayon folding waste- 
paper baskets, slab and white rock 
sugar, shrimp sauce and paste, shrimp 
noodles, dried shrimp slices, tungsten 
ores and waterchestnuts, 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week Oct. 19-24:— 


Gold 
Oct. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 

19 $259" 25834 

20 259% 258564 Low 268% 
21 26014 258% 

22 260%6 2591 

23 2607, 260% 270% High 
24 260 


The opening and closing prices were 
$259%4 and 2603, and the highest and 
lowest were $260% and 2585s. 


The market turned _ steadier and 
prices advanced not on actual appre- 
ciation of the precious metal itself, 
but as a reflection of advanced U.S.$ 
exchanges, and also on political uncer- 
tainty in Korea. Imports to . Macao 
were concluded in rather big quantities 
and exports to Penang and Indochina 
were profitable and demands were 


eager. The future trend of the market 
is uncertain, but the margin of fluc- 
tuation will not be large. 


Interest for change over in the ficti- 
tious forward market favoured sellers, 
totalled $1.30 per 10 taels of .9465 fine. 
The local stock has increased despite 
heavier demand by exporters. Trad- 
ings remained poor and amounted to 
106,750 taels or averaged 17,790 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
64,500 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 16,910 taels, of which 
8,410 taels listed and 8,500 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and amounted to 19,500 taels. 
A shipment of 40,000 fine ounces ar- 
rived Macao. Exports figured at 13,- 
500 taels, and were’ shipped: 6,000 
taels to Penang, 4,000 taels to Singa- 
pore and 3,500 taels to Indochina. Dif- 
ferences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were $12.70-12.40 and 12.30-11.50 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were U.S.$ 38.25-38.03. A total of 
32,000 ounces were contracted at 38.00- 
37.90 C.I.F. Macao. 


Silver 
Oct. 19-24 Bar pertael $Coin 5 20c. coins 
High 5.60 3.69 2.78 
Low 5.60 3.65 2.72 


Trading Totals Nominal 7,000 coins 12,000 coins 


— 


The market was very quiet, only 
Dollar and Twenty Cent coins were 
traded between dealers, and there was 
no enquiry by exporters. Advances of 
U.S.$ gave a steadier undertone to the 
market. 


U.S.$ 
Oct. T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low 
19 5941 593%, 592% 
20 594 59314 592 591% 
21 59614 594 594% 591%, 
22 595% 59514 59414 592% 
23 598 59614 596 593%, 
24 598 596% 596 594% 


Cash .586 M. 
Forward 3.45 M. 


Trading 
Totals U.S.$1.55 million 


D.D. rates: High 596% Low 6592. 
Sales: US$285,000. 


The market was firm, rates appre- 
ciated, and business increased. News 
that the U.S. Government would allow 
the free export of non-war materials 
to the Colony stimulated the market. 
Speculators, gold importers and 
general importers were buying heavily 
and sellers were holding back. This 
U.S. action may lead to more U.S. 
imports into the Colony, but the figure 
would not be over one million U.S.$ 
per month. In the T.T. sector, gold 
importers were good buyers; Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, Bangkok and Manila 
offered. In the Notes market, specu- 
lators bought heavily, but as local stock 
was plentiful, interest favoured sellers, 
amounting to $4.60 per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at US$33,4 mil- 
lion. In the D.D. sector, usual quiet- 
ness prevailed. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.97—1.93 and Japan  0.01407— 
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0.01395. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.535— 
0.5345, Indochina 11.90—11.70 and 


Bangkok 3.30—3.23. Sales: Pesos 
420,000, Yen 72 million, Malayan 
$310,000, Piastre 5% million and 
Baht 4% million, 

Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.83— 
15.80, Australia 12.22—12.21, New 
Zealand 13.54—13.50, Egypt 14.20— 
14.00, South Africa 15.45, India 
1.195—1.19, Pakistan 1.09—1.065, 
Ceylon 1.06—1.055, Burma  0.82— 
0.80, Malaya 1.815—1.81, Canada 
5.98—5.96, Philippines 2.05—2.015, 
Macao 1.025, Japan 0.014375— 
0.014125, France 0.0146—0.0145, 
Indochina 0.0862—0.085, Indonesia 
and Thailand 0.318— 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official exchange rates re- 
mained unchanged at 4,270 per HK$, 
22,270 per U.S.$ and 68,590 per Pound 
Sterling. People’s Bank notes quoted 
nominally at $160 per million. It was 
rumoured that black market for HK$ 
was revived in Canton. 

Taiwan $ notes quoted at HK$222.- 
219.50 per thousand, and remittances 
at 219.-215. 


* 
Report for the week Oct. 26 to 31:— 
Gold 

Oct. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
26 $261% 259% 270% High 
27 258% 257% 

28 25854 258i, 

29 258% 25754 Low 268% 
30 25854 258% 

31 25814 257% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$261 and 258%, and the highest and 
lowest were 261% and 257%. Highest 
and lowest for the month of October 
were 263% and 257%. 

The market was easy and prices 
dropped slowly to touch the lowest 
record for the last three years. This 
was caused by the continuous drop of 
world prices, announcement by the 
Hongkong Government of permission 
to the transit of gold, rumours re- 
arding possible reduction of import 
Tete in Macao and possibility of the 
Hongkong Government allowing’ the 
free import of 22K gold. 

Interest favoured sellers, amounted 
to $2.45 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Surplus stock is Cepectee to increase, 
with arrivals in Macao this’ week. 
Tradings were poor, and _ totalled 
84,600 taels or averaged 14,100 taels 


per day. Positions taken figured at 
64,700 taels per average day. Cash 
sales amounted to 23,220 taels, of 


which 9,220 taels listed and 14,000 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao, and totalled 13,000 taels. 
Exports figured at 9,000 taels; 4,000 
taels to Indonesia, 3,000 taels to 
Singapore and 2,000 taels to India. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were $12.80—12.50 and 
12.25—11.80 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.92—37.70. Contracts of 
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24,000 fine ounces concluded at 
37.90—37.70 C.LF. Macao, 
Silver 
Oct. 26-31 Bar pertael $Coin 6 20c. coins 
High 5.58 3.65 2.73 
Low 5.56 3.63 2.72 


Trading Totals 1,500taels 3,000 coins 4,000 coins 


The market was very quiet; prices 
slightly dropped. 


U.S.$ 
Oct. T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low 


26 597% 595% 596% 593% 
27 596% 595% 593% 59214 
28 597 596 593% 592% 
29 596% 596 594 592% 
30 597% 596% 594% 593% 
31 596% 595% 592% 
Tradin Cash .759 million 


Totals U.S.$1.57 million Forward 3% M. 
For the month of October, highest 

and lowest rates for T.T. and Notes 

were $597%—59234 and 596%—590% 


.D. rates: High $596 Low 592%. 
Sales: US$220,000. Market was 
quiet, 

The market was without much 
change in rates, although news of 


Belgian Bank funds in the U.S. and 
also those of some other firms and 
banks became known. This made the 
T.T. rates steadier. Far East coun- 
tries are, as a whole, short of Sterling 
balances, and they will have to dis- 
pose of U.S.$ balances. In the T.T. 
sector, Japan, Korea, Bangkok and 
Philippine merchants sold and gold 
merchants bought. In the Notes 
market, cash notes were plentiful. 
Interest favoured sellers and amount- 
ed to $5.48 per US$1,000, and posi- 
tions taken” figured at 4% million 


Far Eastern T.T. rates 

Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.925— 
1.92, and Japan  0.01415—0.01395. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya  0.5355—0.5352, 
Indochina 11.90 and Thailand 3.50— 
3.35. Sales: Pesos 360,000, Malayan 
$650,000. Piastre 5% million, Baht 
4% million, and Yen 55. million. 
Market was quiet, but -with' good 
sellers for Pesos and Baht. Inflow of 
funds to the Colony continued. 


Bank Notes 

Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.80— 
15.75, Australia 12.23—12.22, New 
Zealand 13.55—13.53, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.45, India 1.1975— 
1.195, Pakistan 1.085, Ceylon 1.07, 
Burma 0.85—0.80, Malaya 1.813, 
Canada 6.005—5.99, Philippines 
1.995—1.975, Macao 1.025, Japan 
0.01415—0.01405, France 0.01465— 
0.01455. Indochina 0.0855—0.0845, 
Indonesia 0.0185, and Thailand 0.305— 
0.30. The market was very quiet. 


Chinese Exchanges 

Chinese official rates remained un- 
changed at 4,270 per HK$, 22,270 per 
US$, and 68,590 per £ Sterling. Peo- 
ple’s Bank Notes quoted at HK$160— 
158 per million. Taiwan notes quoted 
at $217.50—216.00 per thousand, and 
remittance rates at 217.50—213. 
Market was quiet. 
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THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


THIRD RACE MEETING 


(To be held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
Saturday, 7th November & Monday, 9th November, 1953 


THE PROGRAMME WILL CONSIST OF 18 RACES 


The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. on the 1st Day and the First 
Race run at 2.00 p.m. On the 2nd Day the First Bell will be rung at 11.30 
a.m. and the First Race run at 12.00 noon. The tiffin interval is after the 
Fourth Race (1.20 p.m.). 


The Secretary’s office at Alexandra House will close at 11.45 a.m. on 
the 1st day and at 10.00 a.m. on the 2nd day. 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE 
NO PERSON WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED. 


All persons MUST wear their badges prominently displayed throughout 
the meeting. 


Admission Badges at $10.00 each per day are obtainable through the 
Secretary on the written or personal introduction of a Member, such member 
to be responsible for all visitors introduced by him. 


Tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House if ordered in advance from 
the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 72811). 


NO CHILDREN will be admitted to the Club’s premises during the 
meeting. For this purpose a Child is a person under the age of seventeen 
years, Western standard. 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The price of admission will be $3.00 each per day payable at the Gate. 


Any person leaving the Enclosure will be required to pay the requisite 
fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission. 


MEALS & REFRESHMENTS will be obtainable in the RESTAURANT. 


SERVANTS 


Servants must remain in their employer’s boxes except for passing 
through on their duties. They may on no account use the Betting Booths 
in the Members’ Betting Hall. 


CASH SWEEPS 


The cost of a Through Ticket is $36.00. Through Tickets reserved 
for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. on Friday, 6th November, will 
be sold and the reservation cancelled for future meetings, 


There will be a Cash Sweep on the last race of the meeting. The cost 
of each ticket is $2.00. 


Cash Sweep Tickets may be obtained from the Cash Sweep Offices at 
Queen’s Building, (Chater Road), 5 D’Aguilar Street and 382 Nathan Road, 
until 11.00 a.m on the Ist day and 10.00 a.m. on the 2nd day. 


TOTALISATOR 


Backers are advised not to destroy or throw away their tickets until 
after the “all clear’ signal has been exhibited, 


ALL WINNING TICKETS AND TICKETS FOR REFUNDS MUST BE 
PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT AT THE RACE COURSE ON THE DAY 
TO WHICH THEY REFER, NOT LATER THAN ONE HOUR AFTER THE 
TIME FOR WHICH THE LAST RACE OF THE DAY HAS BEEN 
SCHEDULED TO BE RUN. 


PAYMENT WILL NOT BE MADE ON TORN OR DISFIGURED 
TICKETS. | 


Bookmakers, Tic Tac men, ete. will not be permitted to operate within 
the precincts of the Hong Kong Jockey Club. 
By Order of the Stewards, 


H. MISA, 
Secretary. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET Industrials bar, cafe, ete.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,- 
Cements, 18.30 b. 200,000.00; Subscribers: Peter John 
thi H.K. Ropes, 17-40 Griffiths, 2, Queen’s Road Central, 
Business wie Hongkong, Solicitor; Lee Man Kit, 2, 
changed, fluctuations are rare if any. citors’ Clerk. 
Craw fords 23% b. Southern Marine & Mercantile Com 
arouse, 0 Sinceres, 2.80 b. = 
in the market. The Exchange Com- China Emporium, 9.20 nom. pany, Limited—To purchase, take in 
mittee usually refrains from saying Sun Co... Led, 3-28 b. exchange, charter, hire, build or other- 
anything—obviously there being no- fg On (H.K.), 6 — nom. wise acquire and hold steam and other 
thing to say but the market is quiet, ships or vessels, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
rates unchanged, turnover small. When Miscellaneous £50,000 (Sterling); Registered Office, 
reporting daily over Rediffusion the China Entertainments, 19.20 nom. Rooms Nos, 20-27, No. 1, Duddell 
Stock Exchange broker is satisfied to International Films, 65c. nom. Street, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
offer no comment but start right away Subscribers: Stanley Smith, 10, South 
error as be Loan, 1. nom. 
investors; the enterprise of brokers Yangtere Finance, 6.30 nom. Shipping Representative. 
and their ambition to assist in the in- Cote ; 
duction of fresh capital into the local 
securities market are lacking. Textile Corp., 6.40 b. SCHWEPPES TABLE WATERS IN 
Last week’s closing rates:— BONGKONG GOMPARY HONGKONG 
H.K. Govt. Loans Under the auspices of Swire & Mac- 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 b. NOR SS laine, Ltd., the agents for Schweppes 
Banks The following new private com- soda, 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1510 b. panies were incorporated in Hongkong hott! rs now 
Bank of East Asia, 163 b. during the week ended October 17, ued In mongsong. sn 8 wore 
1953 wide expansion, Hongkong’s franchise 
Insurances is the first to be established in Asia. 
Lombard Ins., 52% b. The Union Film Enterprise, Limited There are twelve Schweppes factories 
Union Ins., 85744 b. in the U.K.. as well as others in Paris, 
China Underwriters, 5.90 b. ms and appliances, etc.; ominal Brussels. Malta Gibraltar, South 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, Africa, Australia and the U.S.A. 
Shipping 130, Nathan Road, 3rd floor, Kowloon; Negotiations for further expansion are 
Subscribers: Ng Cho Fan, 40, Durham jpn progress. Schweppes world-wide 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% b. Road, ground floor, Kowloon, Movie organisation began in Bristol, England, 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 b. Actor; Chang Ying, 175, Boundary jy 1794 when Jacob Schweppe, a Swiss 
yer gy eager 19.40 b. Street, lst floor, Kowloon, Movie Actor. apothecary, landed there and began to 
Wineleske, 8% b. Charles C. Shon & Company Limited manufacture soda water in a small 


—Business of hotel, restaurant, snack- chemist’s shop. 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 87% s. 


Des, 1.080 JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 
The latest edition of the Japan Trade Guide is 
S’hai Dockyards, 2 b. now on sale in this Office. The Guide contains a 
Mining , complete business directory, compiled in sections so 
Raub Mines, 4% hb. that the searcher can quickly find the information he 
H.K. Mines, 2'%e. b. needs. Section I gives a general survey of economic 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. and financial conditions in Japan; with chapters on 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.80 b. public finance and the tax system; balance of inter- 
H.K. Lands, 6214 b. national accounts and foreign capital investment; 
Chr national and foreign trade; bonds and pre-war debts; 
H.K. Realties, 2.60 s. shipbuilding; transportation; commercial aviation, etc. 
Chinese Estates, 205 nom. Section II covers trade commodities and their manu- 
Public Utilities facturers, and includes ten chapters on every type of 
commodity manufactured in the country. Section III 
includes industrial and scenic resources of different 
prefectures. Section IV covers foreign diplomatic 
(F. Pd.), 13.60 b. establishments, foreign firms including banks, general ¢ 
HK. traders, insurance companies and _ shipping agents. 
Mac2zo Electrics, 9.85 b. Price HK$87 postage extra. 
Sandakan Lights (Old), 74% b. 
Sandakan Lights (New), 7 b. 


= ; Far Eastern Economic Review 
lelephones, 23.60 b. 
Shanghai Gas, 70c. b. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, Gueen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 36731. * * * 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $98 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
Price per single copy: $1.60 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33.000,000.- 
Reserve Funds .............. »  338,200,000.- 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 


Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India:— 
| Tl il The Hague 
Palembang 
Java:— Telok Betong 
Djakarta B Japan:— 
Tokio 
For the ) Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin Kob 
FLIGHT T OF YOUR LIFE | Bandung Pontianak it 
fly PAL 
Malang Celebes:— 
service Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
dependability 
See your travel agents or Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
| H. Sardeman, 
HILIPPINE IR IMES Manager. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. . 


~ Branches :— 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 


— 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COL 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


Trust Corporation of the 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


SHIPPING 


rat 


KEKE 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) Ltp. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES. 


HONGKONG 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


INSURANCE 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


AT 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


ESTABLISHED 1841) 


Ong xo* 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


INSURANCE | 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


| 
TY 
ac) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
INSURANCE 
| 
\ 
\ 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


| JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING | JAPAN & KOREA : 
| Importers and Exporters, | 

HONG KONG | Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 

P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Importers, Exporters, Shipping and ) 
| 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited | 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 aay 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


BRANCHES: 
Prince Line Limited 

HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. , 
ific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
TOKYO NEW YORK Withe 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, : 
Alli Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 

OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd, 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


— 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


— 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid., Nairobi, | 
Kenya. 


— 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


= 
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| 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. OLGA MAERSK .... .... .... .... In Port 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Nov, 17 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK  ..... .... .... .... Dec. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... .... Nov. 14 
M.V. ELSE MAERSK ... .... .... .... .... Nov. 27 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK ...... .... .... Nov. 8 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK ..... .... .... Dec. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


Sailings to Djakarta. Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


Dec. 


For Freight & Further Particulars . 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


Authorized Capital:  _.......... . HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: ......... HK$48,193,000.- 
'Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,036,145.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Moulmein Singapore 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 


over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers, 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
C. R. SONALKAR 


Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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